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has  been  merely  delayed.  New  ones  are  in  the  making. 
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I.  CHANGES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION* 


Prior  to  19UU  our  vj'artime  agricultural  program  has  consisted  of 
trying  to  get  farmers  to  produce  more  of  everything  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  producing.  Some  changes  in  emphasis  were  suggested,  but 
by  and  large  it  has  been  a  program  of  general  increases.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  program  has  proved  inadequate.  Only  by  developing  a  program  of 
shifting  production  to  crops  and  livestock  that  yield  maximum  quantities 
of  food  nutrients,  and  by  securing  the  necessary  agricultural  adjustment 
to  bring  this  about  can  agriculture  be  placed  on  an  all-out  war  footing. 
By  the  end  of  19UU  i't  i^iay  be  expected  that  this  change  in  our  agricultur 
al  production  program  will  be  under  way.  Several  more  years  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  however,  to  reach  maximum  food  production. 

These  years  will  be  difficult  ones,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  farmers  and  those  responsible  for  planning  our  production  program. 
For  example,  even  though  present  meat  supplies  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand  for  meat,  our  livestock  population  has  already  exceeded  our 
expected  feed  supplies.  Downvvrard  adjustments  appear  inevitable  for  type 
of  livestock  that  produce  the  least  food  nutrients  per  unit  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed,  while  the  production  of  more  efficient  producing  livestock  will 
be  further  expanded  in  spite  of  dwindling  feed  supplies.  In  general, 
milk  production  will  be  increased  slightly  or  maintained,  hogs  will  be 
decreased,  and  beef  cattle  stabilized  at  near  the  January  1,  I9I43  level. 
Poultry  will  probably  stabilize  at  near  present  levels  in  this  region. 

By  the  end  of  I9UU,  "the  civilian  population  will  be  eating  more  cereals 
and  vegetables,  and  less  meat. 
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Crop  o.creage  c&.n  be  more  quickly  adjusted  thon  livestock.  Ad¬ 
justments  vail  be  in  the  direction  of  producing  more  crops  utilized 
directly  for  humen  food.  Feed  crops  vrill  be  chosen  to  provide  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  protein  as  well  as  total  digestible  nutrients.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  using  available 
soil  fertility.  Th'^re  is  no  evidence  yet  that  ruinous  erosion  is  being 
generally  promoted  by  w^.r  production  efforts  in  the  Ilidwest, 

Among  the  crops  that  will  be  generally  stimulated  by  a  food 
nutrient  program  of  production  are  potatoes,  dry  beans,  most  vegetable 
crops,  soybeans  and  corn.  Additional  emphasis  vmll  be  placed  on  edible 
types  of  soybeans.  Vdieat  will  probably  be  increased  only  moderately  in 
spita  of  its  sterling  food  qualities,  partly  becjnse  other  more  needed 
things  can  better  be  grovm  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  partly  because  wheat 
acreage  can  be  expanded  in  other  regions.  However,  reasonable  expansion 
will,  no  doubt,  take  place  in  wheat  rr^jus,  such  as  the  Red  Rivor  Valley 
of  Minnesota  end  oth^r  areas  where  v/hoat  vrill  yield  more  food  and  feed 
than  other  crops. 

The  acreage  expansion  called  for  by  the  end  of  I9kh  foi*  certain 
crops  must  bo  made  largely  at  the  expense  of  other  crops.  Oats,  rye, 
barley,  hay  and  pasture  will  undoubtedly  feel  the  pressure  for  reduction. 
However,  with  ample  supplies  of  fertilizer  availcbl.. ,  it  is  hoped  that 
reductions  in  yield  will  be  less  than  reductions  in  acreage. 

Distinctly  war  crops,  such  as  hemp,  will  probably  be  further  ex¬ 
panded  by  tho  end  of  19Uh* 

The  continuation  of  a  food  program  after  the  war  which  maximizes 
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food  nutrients  with  considoroble  disregard  for  peoples*  tastes  on  de¬ 
sires  is  hardly  to  be  contemplated,  ViiTien  wartime  and  immediate  post¬ 
war  food  pressures  diminish,  less  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  crops  like 
potatoes,  soybeans  and  dry  beans.  The  extent  of  demand  for  most  of  the 
other  crop  and  livestock  products  will  depend  on  how  adequately  the 
economic  readjustment  of  the  vihole  nation  is  handled.  Undoubtedly,  if 
high  purchasing  power  remains  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  and  if  new 
world  markets  are  developed,  we  can  maintain  a  high  general  level  of 
production. • 

A  preliminary  picture  of  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  war  is 
contained  in  the  following  tables.  These  estimates  will  bo  changed  as 
our  knowledge  increases,  and  as  changing  conditions  require  that  new  es¬ 
timates  bo  made.  Committees  in  each  State,  in  cooperation  vath  the  War 
Food  Production  Admini stre.t ion,  are  now  preparing  goals  on  crop  and 
livestock  production  for  19UU* 
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Land  Use,  191^2  and  1943 »  comparod  with  1944  tj-nd 
maximum  wartime  production  capacity 
Corn  Belt  and  Lake  States 


Corn  Belt 

States  1/ 

Lake  States  2/ 

Class 

of 

crops 

1942 

1943 

s  1944 

;  capacity 
jpet.  of 

:  1942 

;  Maximum 
;  capacity 

;pct.l942 

1942 

• 

• 

• 

• 

:  1943 

• 

« 

;  1944  : Maximum 

;  c  c  p  L.  c  iiy;c£.pa  c  iiy 
:pct.of;pct.  of 

;  1942  ;  1942 

1,000 

c.cro  s 

1,000 

acres 

Pet. 

Pet . 

1,000 
acre  s 

1,000 

acres 

Pet . 

Pet . 

Inter¬ 

tilled 

42,149 

45,683 

112 

115 

11,740 

12,294 

110 

117 

Small 

grain 

20,735 

20,060 

101 

103 

14,893 

14,610 

102 

92 

Sod 

26,531 

24,578 

97 

99 

14,462 

14,673 

95 

105 

Total  crop 
land  3/ 

89,390 

90,575 

102 

102 

43,40 4 

43,653 

101 

102 

Source;  Based  on  estimt.tes  dravm  from  1943  state  prodiAction  capacity 
reports . 

1/  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiiuia,  Ohio,  and  Missouri 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 

Total  cropland  includes  rotation  pr.sture,  idle  or  fallow  land  and  in 
some  of  the  States,  plowable  permanent  pasturo-.  Not  all  of  the  States  ad¬ 
justed  adequately  the  three  categories  of  crops  or  total  cropland  for 
double-cropping  or  "duplication”  of  acreages.  Hence,  these  figures  check 
only  roughly  for  the  region. 
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Acreage  of  selected  crops,  livestock  niombers  and  production,  1942  and  1943 
compared  mth  1944  and  maximum  wartime  production  capacity 
Corn  Belt  and  Lake  States 


II.  Land  Use  from  a  Conservation  Point  of  View 

Generally  speaking,  the  increased  agricultural  production  up  to 
I9U3  been  obtained  at  no  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  soil  erosion. 
The  I9U3  ’’plow  up”,  hov;ever,  is  showing  a  significant  tendency  to  break 
land  on  the  long,  steep  slopes,  which  experience  has  shown  will  serious¬ 
ly  erode  when  the  protective  vegetative  cover  is  destroyed.  Fields  that 
have  been  in  permanent  pasture  or  hay  for  several  years  are  now  being 
plowed.  No  definite  information  is  yet  available  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  "plow  up”,  but  there  is  visible  evidence  throughout  the  region  that 
some  farmers  are  engaging  in  the  same  kind  of  unplanned  production  ef¬ 
fort  that  resulted  in  many  thousands  of  acres  of  ruined  land,  dust  storms 
and  devastating  floods  which  were  the  aftermath  of  agriculture's  part  in 
the  last  World  Vlar. 

Heavy  storms  during  the  spring  of  19^3  have  kept  large  acreages  of 
land  so  wet  it  has  been  impossible  to  plant  them  on  time.  Rather  than 
delay  planting  any  longer  and  risk  failure  to  mature  crops  before  frost, 
farmers  are  plowing  the  higher  and  more  sloping  lands. 

Rehabilitation  of  existing  drainage  facilities,  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  additional  drains  on  the  loxvlands  of  the  region  would  be  a  major 
factor  in  correcting  this  maluse  of  the  hill  land.  During  the  unusually 
dry  years  prior  to  I9I+2,  farm  and  public  drains  were  not  adequately  main¬ 
tained.  Since  19U2  this  operation  has  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  drainage  machinery,  skilled  operators,  and  engineering  service. 

The  removal  of  limits  on  the  acreage  of  corn  and  wheat,  combined 
with  a  very  favorable  price,  has  further  encouraged  in  the  spring  of  1914.3 
the  plowing  of  land  which  should  remain  under  protective  vegetative  cover 
With  the  possibility  of  still  greater  demands  in  19^ i  upon  the  productive 
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capacity  of  the  farms,  and  an  indicated  further  price  increase,  there 
is  a  distinct  possibility  that  much  progress  in  soil  conservation  in 
recent  years  may  be  lost,  and  serious  inroads  made  in  the  soil  resources 
of  the  region. 

During  19U2  the  largest  item  influencing  the  rate  of  erosion  was 
the  increase  in  soybean  acreage  on  sloping  land.  The  following  table 
shows  significant  comparisons  in  corn  and  soybeans.  Pressures  for 
food  in  I9M;  will  continue  these  large  acreages  with  cumulative  effects 


on  serious  erosion  on  rolling  lands. 


Average  Acreage  Harvested  1930~39 

I9U0 

I9U2 


Intentions  -  March,  19U5** 

♦  Acreage  for  8  North  Central  States 
Planted  acres 


Corn* 


Soybeans  * 


1+1.395,000  1,772,000 
36,092,000  U, 256,000 
37,917.000  9,132.000 
U2,02U,000  9,791,670 


Erosion  control  practices  were  being  adopted  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
19i+2,  and  are  expected  to  continue  to  increase  in  19i-l-3  said  19UU* 

The  rate  of  liming  in  I9U2  w-as  the  highest  in  our  history.  The 
rate  is  likely  to  decrease  by  2  million  tons  in  19U3  o,nd  19^4-» 


Liming  Materials,  Consumption  on  Farms  (Tons)* 


State 

:  I9U0 

« 

• 

191+1 

:  I9I+2  1/ 

Illinois 

t  2,365,663 

2,729,693 

*  3,1+61,711 

Indiana 

:  1,01+8,11+3 

• 

• 

1,000,520 

:  1,551,591+ 

Iowa 

1  99li,856 

i 

1,009,060 

:  1,91+6.721 

Michigan 

1  289,691 

t 

703,596 

:  69l+,000 

iJlinnesota 

t  [+8,900 

t 

101,51+5 

t  333,852 

Mssouri 

:  1,392,97U 

: 

1,558,799 

j  1,768,1+03 

Ohio 

:  813,875 

i 

1,11+5,1+29 

,  1,571,870 

So.  Dakota 

«  ^ 

6 

• 

- 

•  •• 

• 

Wisconsin 

t  770,971+ 

• 

« 

875,1+87 

s  1,631,11+3 

Total 

J  7.715,076 

J 

9,12l+,129 

:  12,759,1+01 

1/  This  total  represents  limestone  spread  by  participators  in  the 
AAA  program.  Estimated  total  for  all  farms  -  ll+.OOOjOOO  tons. 


*  Prepared  in  Economics  &  Research  Section,  North  Central  Divi 
Sion,  AAA,  6/8/14.3. 
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Prepared  by  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Milwaukee,  'Wisconsin 
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Mowing  Pasture; s  **  (acres) 

Needed  -  Jan.  1943  9,756  5,603  12,754  5,422  1,809  6,051  6,919  945  49,259 

Dec.  1944  same  same  same  same  same  same  same  same  same 
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III.  Farm  Labor  and  Rural  Manpower 


1.  Trends  in  19h3  Farm  Labor  Situation 

Last  fall,  and  again  in  the  early  spring  of  19h3 ,  there  was  much 
concern  over  farm  labor  shortages.  As  the  19h3  season  has  advanced, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  farmers  who  wanted  a  full¬ 
time  man  but  found  none  available  is  proportionally  small.  Directives 
of  Selective  Service  to  local  boards  had  slowed  up  the  drain  of  farm 
youth  into  the  armed  forces.  The  situation  v/as  further  improved  dur¬ 
ing  late  Iferch  and  April  with  the  return  of  many  farm-reared  city  work¬ 
ers,  Some  of  these  were  permanently  making  their  choice  between  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  employment.  Others  had  been  temporarily  laid 
off  from  industrial  jobs,  but  wore  anxious  to  remain  in  a  deferable  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Many  farmers  agree  that  the  farm  labor  situation  would  be  further 
alleviated  if  they  had  extra  housing  to  accommodate  married  hired  men. 

In  general,  the  Midwest  has  depended  upon  family  labor  and  single  hired 
men,  and  little  in  the  way  of  extra  housing  for  hired  labor  has  been 
needed.  Consequently,  the  depletion  from  the  farm  labor  force  of  single 
men  in  greater  numbers  than  married  men  finds  the  farmer  facing  a  hous¬ 
ing  obstacle  in  obtaining  labor. 

One  of  the  difficult  adjustments  in  farmer  thinking  and  action 
that  lagged  badly  in  19Ul  ^^nd  19U2  was  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
paying  higher  wages.  Dramatization  of  the  farm  labor  shortage  during 
the  winter  helped  to  awaken  this  recognition.  Farmers  offering  $75  “to 
$90  per  month  with  usual  perquisites  found  themselves  this  spring  not 
only  holding  their  labor  but  actually  drawing  labor  from  industry. 
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The  decentralization  of  the  farm  labor  program  seems  to  be  a 
recognition  of  the  fact,  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  general  farm¬ 
ers,  that  the  solution  of  the  year-around  labor  problems  must  come  large¬ 
ly  from  within  their  own  community. 

The  obvious  willingness  of  village,  town  and  city  workers  to  as¬ 
sist  during  the  coming  summer  in  peak  load  periods  has  created  optimism 
about  getting  seasonal  jobs  handled.  The  organization  for  handling  volun¬ 
teers  for  short-time  farm  jobs,  as  v.'-ell  as  regular  farm  labor  under  re¬ 
cent  farm  labor  legislation,  gives  further  confidence  that  crops  will  be 
harvested.  Experience  during  19U3  will  definitely  affect  the  willingness 
of  farmers  to  maintain  or  increase  acreage  of  crops  requiring  large  a- 
mounts  of  seasonal  hand  labor  in  19M-t-* 

War  prisoners  are  expected  to  be  used  in  a  limited  way  in  the 
Midwest  on  farms  in  19U3'  This  will  be  a  significant  source  of  labor 
only  for  some  truck  and  fruit  crops  in  limited  areas.  Since  the  major 
use  of  hired  farm  labor  is  for  one  or  two  hired  men  on  a  farm  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  months,  rather  than  for  crews  of  migrant  seasonal  labor, 
war  prisoner  labor  is  not  expected  to  greatly  affect  the  labor  situation 
in  the  Midvirest.  If  war  prisoner  camps  were  set  up  for  191+1-1.  to  grow  spe¬ 
cific  crops  on  specific  areas  of  land,  they  could  be  effective  in  in¬ 
creasing  food  production, 

2.  Assumptions  Regarding  Workers  on  Farms  in  19l|l| . 

In  beginning  the  appraisal  now  under  way  of  wartime  production 
capacity  in  19U1+,  certain  assumptions  were  made  as  to  farm  workers.  In 
general,  it  was  assumed  that  all  the  Lake  and  Corn  Belt  States,  except 
I&ssouri,  would  have  not  increases  in  191+14.  compared  to  191+2-1+3  in  num¬ 
ber  of  year-around  workers  as  well  as  of  seasonal  v/orkers. 
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(a)  This  was  based  in  part  on  a  possible  national  movement  of 
14.6,000  under-employed  farm  workers  from  surplus  labor  states.  The  pres¬ 
ent  prospects  for  any  such  interstate  movement  does  not  seem  promising. 
The  Sumiaary  of  Recruitment  and  Placement  Activities  by  F’SA  Regions  II  and 
III  during  the  spring  of  1914-5  shows  a  total  of  1,71-1-3  yoar-around  farm 
labor  placed,  but  largely  within  the  states  where  recruited.  That  there 
may  be  large  numbers  of  under-employed  available  if  the  situation  de¬ 
mands  it  is  indicated  by  a  Survey  of  Manpower  for  War  Work  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,  released  by  BAE,  May,  19ll-3«  The  Survey  estimates  63,000  avail¬ 
able  workers  in  the  33  Eastern  Kentucky  counties  as  of  December  1,  19ll-2. 
Included  are  28,000  men  who  are  heads  of  families,  19,000  other  men, 

and  16,000  women  who  are  neither  v^rives  nor  heads  of  households.  These 
are  persons  aged  I5  to  39,  now  having  a  war  job  and  not  productively 

engaged  on  their  ovm  farms,  and  not  having  any  serious  handicaps  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  changing  vrork.  It  is  clear  from  the  survey  that  a  large 
part  of  this  labor  reserve  will  be  most  readily  available  in  family 
groups . 

(b)  Tho  farm  manpower  situation  in  19^-4  will  necessarily  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  industrial  labor  needs  and  the  demands  of  the  armed  services. 
That  it  may  be  possible  for  Selective  Service  to  continue  the  present 
liberal  policy  tovyard  farm  labor  is  indicated  by  recent  statements  from 
the  War  Manpower  Commission, 

In  developing  the  year-around  worker  assumptions,  major  emphasis 
was  given  to  an  assumed  redistribution  of  workers  aimed  at  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  those  already  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  BAE  Statistical 
Summary  of  May  3I,  19U3,  however,  makes  clear  that  the  number  of  farm 
workers  May  1  this  year  is  the  smallest  on  record  for  the  date  -  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  has  occurred  repeatedly  since  farm  employment  reached  an 
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all-time  lov.'-  in  January  this  year* 

(c)  Recruitment,  training  and  placement  programs  may  be  expected 
to  operate  in  1 9V I  ^  more  effective  and  coordinated  manner  than  in 

19U3. 

(d)  The  available  labor  supply  in  relation  to  the  production  task 
will  call  for  the  most  effective  use  of  labor  and  machinery  resources  of 
individual  farms  and  of  communities. 

Less  than  one-quarter  of  the  farm  labor  will  be  hired;  over  three- 
quarters  will  be  family  labor.  The  eight  states  in  the  North  Central 
Area,  according  to  BAE  Farm  Labor  Reports,  utilized  farm  labor  as  fol- 


lovfs ; 


April  1939 
April  19-42 

July  1939 
July  1942 

September  1939 
September  1942 


Family  -  1,931,000 
Family  -  1,903,000 

Family  -  2,116,000 
Family  -  2,111,000 

Fam i 1 y  -  2,046,000 
Family  -  2,007,000 


Hired  -  433,000  (l?^) 
Hired  -  408,000  (18^) 

Hired  -  613,000  (22?^) 
Hired  -  602,000  (22^) 

Hired  -  617,000  (23%) 
Hired  -  640,000  i2h%) 


The  smaller  number  of  workers  in  1942  (except  for  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  hired  workers  in  September  1942  as  compared  to  September  1939) 
produced  more  than  the  large  numbers  of  1939»  The  numbers  in  1943 
still  smaller  than  in  1942.  Both  farm  families  -and  farm  hired  help  are 
evidently  working  harder  and  probably  longer  hours  than  formerly.  Even 
if  there  should  be  a  net  increase  of  farm  labor  and  more  adequate  mechan¬ 
ization  available  in  19^44,  there  will  still  be  heavy  pressure  on  farm 
family  labor  and  ycar-around  hired  labor,  and  an  insistent  demand  for 
short-time  workers  when  needed,  if  1944  production  is  to  bo  increased 
over  1943  £i-rid  19-42. 
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rv.  Farm  Income,  Capital  and  Credit 
Under  this  general  heading,  consideration  is  given  to  the  im¬ 
pacts  of  the  present  war  boom  on  the  financial  position  of  farmers  as 
v/e  can  now  judge  or  measure  them. 

1.  Farm  Income  and  Accumulated  Cash  Reserves. 

Farm  income  rose  to  a  new  high  level  in  19^2.  The  estimated 
cash  farm  income  in  the  eight  North  Central  States  to  farm  operators 
for  their  crops,  livestock  and  government  payments  in  19U2  was 
$5>7U2,103,000.  This  is  jQfo  above  the  cash  farm  income  of  19i+0*  In¬ 
come  from  livestock  will  be  higher  in  19U3  than  in  19^2,  but  the  feed 
situation  will  be  increasingly  acute.  Income  from  crops  depends  upon 
the  weather  and  price  ceilings  and  subsidies. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  picture  the  picture  that  would  indicate 
that  19^  gross  farm  incomes  would  decline  much  under  these  high  figures, 
even  with  lower  crop  yields  that  can  be  expected  vfith  more  normal  grow¬ 
ing  weather.  Hoxvever,  increasing  labor  and  other  costs  may  make  some 
inroads  on  net  income. 


Cash  Farm  Income  and  Government  Payments 
in  Eight  North  Central  States* 


Income  from 

Income  from 

Government 

Total 

Year 

Crops 

Livestock 

Payment 

Income 

($1,000) 

($1,000) 

($1,000) 

(11,000) 

I9U0 

813,097 

2,184,706 

215,302 

3,213,105 

19i4l 

976, 572 

3,028,473 

157,006 

4,162,051 

1942 

1,281,901 

4, 210,864 

255,908 

5,742,103 

1943** 

up 

up 

slightly  down 

up 

1944** 

slightly  down  s 

lightly  dovm 

down 

slightly  dov 

*  Farm  Income 

Situation  -  BAE 

;,  Feb.  1943 

**  Prospective 

direction  from 

previous  year 

This  doubling  of  farm  income  within  the  last  few  yoars  has  put 
Midwest  agriculture  definitely  on  a  "v/ar  boom”  basis.  Although  we  have 
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no  measure  of  liquid  cash  reserves  that  farmers  are  accumulating  above 
current  mortgage  and  interest  payments,  it  is  knov/n  that  a  substantial 
liquid  resorva  is  going  into  governmont  bonds  and  into  bank  accounts. 

If  present  ratios  between  farm  prices  and  costs  obtain  through  19^4^4,  O-nd 
even  with  increased  income  taxes,  there  v/ill  be  a  substantial  liquid  re¬ 
serve  available  for  immedit.te  spending  for  delayed  demands. 

2.  F-rm  Mortgage  Debt. 

Farm  mortgage  debt  in  the  United  Sta.tes  was  relatively  low  before 
World  YiTur  I,  amounting  in  I9IO  to  about  $3,207,869,000,  or  about  nine  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  farm  real  estate.  In  1923  the  debt  reached  a  high 
point  of  about  $10,786,621,000,  and  by  19^2  it  h-,d  declined  to  about 
$6,713,835,000,  O'"  about  18  per  cent  of  the  firm  real  estate  value.  It 
is  estimated  tliat  the  rate  of  decline  in  debt  was  greater  in  19U2  than  in 
I9I4O  and  I9J4I,  apparently  reflecting  increased  not  farm  income,  l/ 

The  future  trend  in  the  amount  of  farm  mortgage  debt  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  greatly  by  the  amount  of  sales  activity  and  new  financing  in  the 
farm  real  ostate  market  and  by  a  closely  related  factor,  the  extent  of 
liquidation  of  old  mortgage  debt  through  principal  repa.yments.  Estimates 
of  the  net  effect  of  the  various  opposing  forces  are  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tions  tht.t  a  runaway  inflation  will  not  occur,  and  that  the  v/ar  will  not 
end  before  late  in 

Activity  in  the  farm  real  estate  mi^rket  has  recently  been  on  the 
increase,  and  land  values  have  been  sub st cant ially  higher.  Buyers’  ini¬ 
tial  equities  in  the  percentage  of  the  purchase  price  have  tended  to  re¬ 
main  constant,  indicating  higher  prices  per  acre,  down  payments,  and  debt. 
This  ind.icc.tes  thcit  the  volume  of  new  loans  will  probably  increase  in 
191+3  and  I9I44,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  activity  in  the  land  market, 
l/ Division  of  Agricultural  Finance,  BAE 
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Higher  lotins  are  being  offset,  in  part,  by  larger  and  earlier  principal 
repayments,  a  factor  which  probably  will  continue  to  operate  in  19^4-3 
and  1 9)|J| .  Increases  in  debt  resulting  from  the  transfer  of  creditor- 
owned  lands  into  the  hands  of  willing  o^wners  have  largely  been  complet¬ 
ed  by  January  1,  19U3^  Sales  by  estates  and  individuals  have  increased 
as  sales  by  creditors  declined. 

Principal  repayments  on  farm  mortgage  debt  have  been  substantial 
during  the  past  two  years  of  very  high  farm  income.  In  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  States  cash  sales  of  previously  mortgaged  farms  have  also  been  a 
factor  in  the  liquidation  of  debt.  Principal  repayments  will  probably 
continue  to  bo  substantial  during  19^3,  but  may  decline  during  19UU 
increased  production  costs  and  taxes  tend  to  reduce  not  profits.  Cash 
purchase  of  farms  may  also  decline,  particularly  if  land  values  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  and  savings  are  used  for  taxes  and  bond  quotas. 

It  has  been  estima.ted  that,  if  in  19U3  bhe  decrease  ' 
in  debt  approximates  that  of  19^  or  becomes  even  greater,  the  farm 
mortgage  debt  in  the  United  States  will  be  reduced  from  $6,600,000,000 
to  $6,I_|.50,000,000,  and  may  even  go  as  low  as  $6,350»000,000  during 
19i43*  }_/  During  19UU  the  rate  of  decline  may  slacken  somewhat,  so 
that  by  January  1,  19U5  bho  farm  mortgage  debt  may  well  be  between 
$6,200,000,000  and  |6, 300,000,000. 

Unless  a  runaway  land  market  develops,  it  is  probable  that  agri¬ 
culture  will  effect  some  reduction  in  its  real  estate  mortgage  debt  in 
I9U3  Q-nd  19UU*  Undoubtedly  certain  individuals  will  contract  debts  in 
excess  of  their  long-term  repayiaent  abilities,  but  they  nay  well  re¬ 
tain  ownership  of  land  as  long  as  high  Income  and  land  values  are  main¬ 
tained. 

1/  Op .  c  it , 
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Estirauted  farm  inortgage  debt.  North  Central 
Region  (a.?  of  January  l)  ' 


Percent 

Percent 

Thousand 

of 

Thousand 

of 

Ye-'-r 

dollars 

1910 

Year 

dollars 

1910 

1910 

l,539,l45li 

100 

I9I+O 

2,621+,  171 

165 

1915 

2,1+36,259 

153 

I9I+I  1/ 

2,591,600 

163 

1920 

3,756,395 

236 

191+2  1/ 

2,51+9,600 

160 

1925 

1+,U5^,585 

281 

I9I+3  1/ 

2,506,600 

158 

1950 

3, 998,8)41 

252 

I9U+  1/ 

2,1+30,500 

153 

1935 

3,019,787 

190 

191+5  1/ 

2,373,600 

11+9 

1/  Th-:, 

trend  from 

I9U0  to  I9U 

5  in  the  North 

Central  Region 

is  the 

same  as  that  e: 

stimatod  for 

the  United  St; 

:.tes. 

3.  Use 

of  Pr-duct' 

Ion  Credit. 

In  the  C-.rn  Belt  the  total  emaunt  of  short-term  loans  to  farmers, 
held  by  insured  commercial  banks,  agencies  supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  the  Farm  Security  iidministration,  as  of  July  1,  191+2 
v/as  slightly  belov;  the  am-unt  held  on  July  1,  191+1  (see  table  which 
follows).  Loans  held  by  insured  commercial  bank.s  ha-\re  declined  since 
1914-0,  while  loans  of  federal  agencies  have  increased.  Over  a  period  of 
years  the  trend  in  total  lcan.s  has  beeji  unsteady,  even  in  peacetime,  and 
m&.y  be  more  varia.ble  in  wartime. 

It  is  probable  theit  with  continued  high  net  farm  income  in  I9I43 
the  demand  for  new  loans  vrill  oe  only  inoderate.  Increased  production 
costs  and  somewhat  lower  net  profits  in  I9I+I+  may  result  in  an  increased 
volume  of  loans  ut  that  tim.6,  it  has  been  e stiinated  that  the  volume 
of  shart-term  loans  fr  .m  the  sources  listed  above  for  tlie  niition  may  be 
about  one-fourth  loi.rgcw  on  December  1,  I9I1I+  than  on  December  1,  I9I+I. 

If  vjhe  same  increc-se  occurs  in  the  Corn  Bolt,  it  will  mean  a  volume  of 
loans  of  about  1712,599,000  lato  in  1914!+. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  for  farmers  t-;  underestimate  the  amount 
of  liquid  capital  needed  in  the  post-war  period  as  th.,  re  will  be  a. 
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large  amount  of  machinery  to  be  replaced,  nev;  types  of  machinery  to 
be  purchased,  and  buildings  to  be  repaired  and  modernized. 

The  experiences  of  World  War  I  indicate  that  the  farmer  who  is 
able  to  keep  short-time  debts  down  to  the  point  where  they  can  be 
readily  repaid  from  current  production  is  safeguarding  his  economic 
future  in  a  very  effective  way,  A  farmer  who  has  a  productive  farm 
and  only  a  modest  reo.1  estate  debt  has  a  degree  of  economic  security 
that  is  attained  by  few  other  groups  in  our  society. 


(See  follomng  page  for  table) 
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Amount  of  short-term  loans  to  farmers  held  by  insured  commercial  banks, 
agencies  supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  shomng  indices.  Corn  Belt 
States,  July  1,  1937  to  July  1,  1942  l/ 
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i4.*  Land  Market  Situation. 


The  land  mo.rket  in  the  North  Central  Region  has  been  characterized 
in  the  last  two  years  by  rapidly  rising  land  values.  Average  prices  in 
the  spring  of  19U3  wero  about  15  pQi’  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  period 
of  I9U2  which,  in  turn,  v/as  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  19Ul»  l/ 

The  increases  in  prico  of  land  recorded  in  the  spring  of  19^3 
have  been  accompanied,  by  a  general  increase  in  numbers  of  transfers  re¬ 
corded.  Insurcjice  companies  and  other  creditor  ovraers  have  declined  in 
importance,  as  sellers  of  farm  real  estate  and  sales  by  estates  and  by 
individuals  have  increased  in  importance.  Up  to  now  the  large  number  of 
holdings  offered  for  sale  by  creditor  owners  has  been  a  factor  in  holding 
down  real  estate  prices. 

Farmers  continue  to  be  the  most  important  class  of  buyers,  while 
non-farmer  buyers  have  attained  importance  in  certain  local  areas. 

The  advance  in  recorded  sales  prices  of  farm  real  estate  of  more 
than  25  poi’  cent  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  associated  with  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  farm  income.  Cash  farm  income  and  government  payments, 
per  acre,  in  the  United  States  in  I9UI  I9U2  were  roughly  25  and  65 
per  cent,  respectively,  above  I9U0  income  and  payments.  Residual  cash 
returns  per  acre  (for  capital,  management,  and  family  labor)  in  19^1  and 
1914-2  v/ero  approximately  I4O  and  I50  per  cent,  respectively,  above  I9I4O 
residual  returns. 

Purchasers  of  farm  real  estate  are  weighing,  of  course,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of.  securing  high  returns  during  hostilities,  the  probable 
duration  of  the  war,  the  effect  of  minimum  price  guarantees  for  a  per¬ 
iod  after  fighting  ceases,  and  the  probable  level  of  farm  prices  during 

_l/  BAE  -  North  Central  Land  Market  Report. 
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the  posb-'A-ar  period.  Many  purchasers  than  altnouga  Land  values 

haA''e  increased,  large  fariL.  ?^ncoTn.es  &.uririg  tne  xie-A'.-  vear  oi  lUv- e  L.iil  per¬ 
mit  them  to  pay  for  tie  property  without  imdue  ho.rdship„ 


The  eronordicn  'f  repcr-cs  from  farm  ;• 
'speculation’'  .'is  the  reason  for  prrchass  is 


eal  estate  purchasers  listing 
curr-enci-y  highor  than  at  any 


pro 


;  imo 


I9UI  0^’  -^9^2. 


":Juie.lv  resal'^  of  f-.irm.  properti-es  'it  considerabJ.o  pr 
ing  c-jiisiderablo  publ.icitp-  iuid  is  specuio.tive  ;'Oi  eflect, 
fors  ij':  lo  counties  in  the  r-egi.  n  ro'r,--alE  chat  puroho-sers 
land  they  bought  in  Itul  o.nd  .l9i-'.2  reiilj.aed  an  0 v.^.:  r.n.go  pi'o 


ofit  is  recoiv- 
A  study  of  brans - 
who  resold  bhe 
fit  consisting 


of  appreciation  in  sales  value  of  f  D  arc  ft  rej-  cent  f  the  original  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Tracts  resold  Leveraged  10  in  number  pei  county.  Aocut 
32  per  cent  of  the  resales  were  made  by  farmers.  In  oddition  31  purchas¬ 
ers,  Q.'bout  5'2  per  osnt  of  .//hora  furmors  ,  resoj.d  portions  of  I'ecsntly'' 


a  c  qu  i  r  0  d  pro  p;  e  r  1 1  e  s  .. 

Probably  th'i  rmst  significant  feature  of  the  farm,  real  estate  mar¬ 
ket  situation  is  tjic  tremendous  supply  of  available  purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  pooplo,  .many  of  wh'nn  arc  rjl-abivoly  unfcmiliiir  with  invest¬ 
ment  possibilities  other  than  real  estab:.  .and  reel  estate  .icrtgagos.  The 
supply  of  prospecoi Vv..  purchasers  who  vrant  be  acquire  land  ns  0  home,  an 
investment,  sn  inflation  hedge,  or  for  opeculatioin  appears  to  exceed 
greatly  the  present  numbui:  ,  f  prsicpc- cti'.'e  sollero.  The  supply  of  land 
held  by  unvfilling  earners  is  r'-^pidl^e  bei.L!.:.'.:  ooplowof  and  higher  bidding 
probably  wall  be  noC'O sstary  In  .ird-r  t.;  .OvOqui-a  desirable  Itmd  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  likely  that  bhor'i  vrill  be  continue  d  pi-jcsure  for  higher 
farm  land  prices  as  long  as  farm  inc  .ip.-;  remains  high.  This  pressure  avill 
continue  during  the  pori  .'d  vrheix  military  forces  '..re  demobilized. 
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Important  market  factors  tending  to  retard  further  price  increases 


include  high  taxes,  bond  quotas,  the  confused  post-war  outlook  and  the 
deep  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  all  people  by  the  deflation  follow¬ 
ing  the  last  war. 

The  immediate  outlook  is  for  a  continuation  of  the  upvxard  trend 
in  sales  prices  for  land.  It  is  not  improbable  that  further  value  in¬ 
creases  will  be  accompanied,  or  at  least  followed,  by  increases  in  the 
number  of  debt  commitments  of  individuals  in  excess  of  their  probable 
repayment  ability. 

5.  Land  Market  Control s<.  l/ 

The  present  volume  of  funds  potentially  available  for  investment 
in  farm  lands,  or  other  property,  is  so  large  and  the  undesirable  con¬ 
sequences  of  runaway  land  prices  are  so  apparent,  that  certain  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  appear  desirable  at  this  time.  Rationing  of  consump¬ 
tion  goods  has  only  served  to  increase  the  pressure  of  funds  in  the 
capital  goods  markets  where  investment  in  farm  lands  is  generally  more 
attractive  than  investment  in  the  securities  markets,  or  in  urban  real 
e  state . 

General  measures  for  effecting  the  desired  objectives  include: 

(1)  heavier  taxation  on  all  groups  of  people  able  to  payj  (2)  govern¬ 
ment  borrowing  and  imxaobilization  of  peoples’  savings;  (3)  control  of 
agricultural  comunodity  prices;  and  (U)  the  educational  progrcjn  of  agri- 

1/  More  complete  discussions  of  this  subject  include  the  follovj-ings 
"Land  Boom  Controls"  by  William  G.  Ivbrray,  The  Iowa  State  College 
Press,  pamphlet  -^9  'the  series  -  Wartime  Farm  &  Food  Policy. 

"The  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  in  Wartime"  by  M.  M.  Regan,  Journal  of 
Land  &  Public  Utility  Economics,  Vol,  XVIII,  No.  2,  May  19^2* 

"Land  Market  Developments  and  the  ?far"  by  M.  M.  Regan  and 
Fred  A.  Clarenbach,  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Feb.  19^3* 

"Land  Market  Regulations"  by  Wm.  G.  Ivfurray,  Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 

Feb.  19U3- 
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cultured  colleges  und  government  agencies  to  encourage  farmers  to  pay 
dobts  and  avoid  purchase  of  land  at  high  prices  and  v^ith  small  doiAm  pay¬ 
ments.  These  measures,  if  forcefully  pursued,  will  affect  the  general 
inflation  picture,  but  may  not  be  as  effective  within  the  m.orc  limited 
field  of  the  land  markot  because  of  the  large  increases  in  farm  income 
which  have  already  occurred. 

More  diri^ct  emergency  controls  generally  suggested  for  considera¬ 
tion  aro  as  follows: 

1.  A  temporary  h.^av^'  tax  on  cr.pital  gains  from  resale  of  farms, 
designed  especially  to  discourage  short-run  speculation  in 
land. 

2.  Control  of  cre  dit  to  reduce  excessive  cr  edit  expansion. 

3.  A  tax  on  transfers  of  farm  real  estate  to  prevent,  emong 
other  things,  outside  liquid  assets  from  seeking  investment 
refuge  in  farm,  real  estate. 

I|..  Land  price  ceilings  and  p;ur‘ chase  permits. 

A  progressive  program  of  action  should  be  formulated,  involving 
the  adoption  of  many,  if  not  O-ll,  of  th  'So  measures,  singly  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  Y/hon  aiid  as  m.arkot  conditions  indicate  such  measures  are  re¬ 
quired.  Intensification  of  all  four  of  tho  gonsral  measures  listed  at 
the  top  of  this  page  appears  desirable  with  early  ena ctirient  of  a  heavy 
t^^x  on  capital  gains.  in.,  tax  proposed  is  a  tax  on  tho  not  increase  in 
value  between  purchase  and  sale,  'when  both  purchase  and  sale  take  place 
wmthin  a  defined  emergency  period.  Such  a  tax  v/ould  apply  only  to  prop¬ 
erties  transferred  moi'o  than  once  dui'ing  the  period.  First  transfers 
would  not  bo  taxad^le  so  as  not  to  intci’fere  sign.if icantly  v/ith  purchase 
for  long-term  opui  ..ttlon  or  investment,  rlr..ns  for  tho  other  moro  stringent 

measures  sliould  be  developed  and  apolio-sd  as  need,  for  furtha  r  control  is 
indicated. 
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■IT,.  Probablp,  Honditinn  of  F.arra  iV^cihinarY.^  Jlguipiacint ,,  P.fincQS^ 

Buildings  and  Household  Hgviipment , 

Without  attempting  to  measure  the  deferred  demand  for  farm 
machines,  "buildings  and  conveniences  on,  the  farms  and  in  the  farm 
homes,  this  section  attempts  to  point  out  the  most  prohahle  situation 

i 

with  respect  to  the  serviceable  condition  and  supply  of  these  items. 

1,  Barm  Machinery. 

yortunately ,  most  sections  of  the  Midv;est  v/ere  fairly  well 
equipped  v/ith  the  machinery  required  for  the  operation  of  farms  under 
normal  conditions  before  farm  implement  factories  began  converting  to 
other  war  production. 

Barm  machinery  production  is  now  being  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  production  during  1940  or  1941,  v/hichever  year  shows  the  greatest 
production  for  the  individual  items  involved,  v/ith  provisions  for  ad¬ 
justing  machinery  production  in  accordance  with  v/artime  demands.  These 
were  the  years  of  high  production  for  farm  machinery,  since  increased 
farmer  purchasing  pov/er  v;as  being  used  to  convert  to  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment  when  replacing  v/orn-out  equipment.  The  overall  production  of 
farm  machinery  during  the  year  of  1941  was  approximately  120  percent 
of  that  for  1940,  The  1942  scheduled  production  vms  approximately  83 
percent  of  the  1940  production.  Scheduled  production  for  1943  origin¬ 
ally  v;as  set  at  approximately  23  percent  of  the  1940  base  period  produc¬ 
tion,  but  was  later  raised  to  ohout  40  percent.  However,  a  considerable 
amount  of  machinery  authorized  under  this  change  v;as  not  produced  in 
1943  and  v/'ill  bo  availeiolc  in  1944.  The  1944  allotment  is  80  percent 

of  the  1940  base. 

To  date  the  farm  machinery  situation  has  not  been  so  difficult 

as  to  cause  general  curtailment  in  crop  production,  A  number  of  farmers 
have  been  badly  inconvenienced  by  lack  of  machinery,  and  the  factors 

of  v;eather  and  inability  to  procure  needed  machinery  caused  the 
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loss  of  soine  soybean  uorerge  in  l^l\2.  The  demand  for  machinery  to  replace 
lost  manpov'^er  is  extrer.iely  great  on  some  farms.  During  the  latter  part 
of  19^2  end  in  early  19^3  cert  jin  itoxas  of  used  fai’m  machinery  v/ere  being 
sold  at  prices  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  now  items.  Effective 
Jcjiuary  9j  1943»  ceiling  prices  were  placed  on  all  sales  of  the  following 
labor-saving  used  farm  machines:  farm  tractors  (except  crawler  tractors), 
combines,  corn  pickers,  corn  binders,  and  hay  balers  (motor  or  tractor 
ope  rated) . 

P'ortuxiatoly ,  the  permitted  large  production  of  repair  parts  h'.s 
contributed  considerably  to  maintaining,  and  incr  . using,  crop  production. 
However,  because  of  faulty  distribution  of  repair  parts  aend  welding  rods, 
some  individuals  ha.vc  been  greatly  incon/enicnced. 

If  present  and  prospective  policies  on  farm  machinery  and  labor  are 
continued,  it  is  believed  that  the  frarm  machinery  situation  will  not  give 
cause  for  uvy  decr  n.sos  in  crop  production  during  1 9)1];,  An  immense  de¬ 
ferred  demand  is  being  croxitod  for  neov  .machinery,  particularly  for  som.e 
of  the  special  types  which  have  proved  to  be  great  labor  savers. 

2.  Farm  Buildings. 

A.  As  shovm  by  19i40  Census. 

The  present  value  of  farm  houses  in  tho  states  in  this  region,  as 
shoY/n  in  the  summery  of  19i40  Census  data  in  the  table  -  ’’Vexlue  of  Farm  - 
xi-ural  xiouses  -  indicates  txi^.t  from.  I4.O.9  par  cent  of  all  farm,  houses  in 
Iowa  to  73.2  p..r  cent  of  all  farm  liouses  in  Missouri  arc  valued  at  less 
t.n.an  ^1500,  vxhile  in  most  of  the  states  in  the  region  the  percentage 
valued  at  less  than  flECO  r'uns  betYreen  50  60  per  cent.  In  Missouri, 

60  per  cent  are  valued  a^t  less  than  -$1000.  From  79  per  cent  to  9^*5  per 
cent  in  all  states  of  tho  region  are  valued  at  less  than  ^3000. 
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The  average  amounts  spent  for  building  materials  in  1959,  as 
shown  in  the  table  -•  "Expenditures  for  Building  Materials"  -  including 
expenditures  for  luiaber,  roofing  materials,  hardware,  cement,  paint, 
fencing  materials,  etc.,  as  indicated  by  a  2  per  cent  sample  of  the 
19li0  Census,  ranges  from  |110  in  Missouri  to  $217  in  Iowa.  In  other 
states  the  range  was  from  $ll49  to  $l65  per  farm.  These  figures  are 
very  close  to  the  figures  for  those  farms  in  the  group  classified  as 
having  a  value  of  production  below  |10,000.  Farms  in  the  "over  •|10,000" 
group  spend  approximately  on  the  average  between  $650  and  $1000  per 
farm,  but  only  a  rery  small  percentage  of  farms  in  these  states  fall  in 
this  group. 

The  tc.ble  entitled  "Rural  -  Farm  Housing  Characteristics"  points 
to  some  very  significant  facts.  Of  all  dwellings,  from  2U*5  cent 

to  56.2  per  cent  ivere  reported  in  need  of  major  repair.  In  general, 
rural-farm  houses  are  in  greater  need  of  major  repair  than  rural -nonfarm 
or  urban  dwellings. 

In  general,  there  is  less  crowding  in  the  farm  houses  in  this 
region  than  in  some  othoi-  areas  of  the  United  States,  since  only  from 
3.1  per  cent  in  Iowa  to  8.9  p®-t*  cent  of  the  houses  in  Minnesota  have 
1.51  or  more  persons  per  room.  Missouri  is  an  exception,  with  lli.,6  per 
cent  of  the  houses  having  I.5I  or  more  persons  per  room.  The  number 
of  rooms  per  hcxise  ranges  from  an  average  of  in  Missouri  to  an 

average  of  6.56  in  Yfisconsin . 

Lack  of  facilities  comiaonly  found  in  urban  dvfellings  continues 
to  indicate  a  problem  of  high  cost  of  rural  installation,  as  well  as 
some  other  factors.  From  71*9  pon  cent  in  Michigan  to  93»5  pon  cent 
in  Missouri  do  not  have  running  water  in  the  house.  In  most  states  in 
this  region  the  percentage  is  bct''A'’oen  77  nnd  88  per  cent. 
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Electric  lights  are  absent  in  2'9  per  cent  of  the.  dwellings  in 
Michigan,  69*7  pei'  cent  in  Minnesota,  and  82-.3  per  cent  in  Bilissouri. 

The  other  states  range  from  38*6  per  cent  to  6O.5  psi’  cent  of  the  homes 
not  having  electric  lights. 

Between  80  and  88  per  cent  have  outside  toilets  or  privies,  while 
from  2.1  to  7  per  cent  have  no  toilet  or  privy. 

The  range  in  the  percentage  of  houses  having  central  heating  is 
froffl  I4.8  per  cent  in  Missouri  to  27.6  per  cent  in  Ohio, 
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Value  of  Farm-Rural  Houses* 
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B.  As  shown  by  a  study  of  FSA  farm  ownership  loans  (tenant  purchase) 

A  study  of  building  costs  of  farm  ovmership  cases  (TP)  in  this 
region  over  a  five-year  period,  1937-U2,  indicates  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  average  amount  loaned  for  buildings  during 
this  period.  This  may  be  due  to; 

1.  Increase  in  price  of  building  materials  and  labor, 

2.  More  emphasis  on  adequate  building  program  as  the  TP  progham 
progressed  (increased  recognition  of  need). 

3.  In  some  cases  the  Price  Limitation  Amendment  forced  purchas¬ 
ing  of  farms  that  needed  more  building  repairs.  This  also 
explains  the  reason  why  the  increase  by  year  in  amount  loane 
for  building  is  greater  than  the  total  loan  increase  by  year 

i|.  Fewer  farms  v^ere  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  the  program 
when  there  was  better  choice  of  good  farms  with  better  build 
ings  available. 

In  a  study  of  the  figures  in  the  following  two  tables,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  building  cost  figures  indicated  do  not 
alvrays  represent  the  actual  cost,  particularly  since  the  value  of  the 
family’s  owti  labor  has  not  been  figured  in.  These  costs  are  based  on 
estimates  and  were  used  as  the  basis  for  loans. 

In  the  table  '’Suimnary  of  Average  Costs  of  'Various  Buildings  and 
Groups  of  Buildings,  FO  Program,  1939-U2,"  the  estimated  cost  of  house, 
barn  and  other  farm  beiildings  in  FSA  Region  II  (idichigsoa,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin)  have  not  been  separated.  The  average  estimated  expenditure 
for  purchased  material  and  hired  labor  v/as,  for  all  buildings  on  all 
farms  piur chased  in  Michigan,  |1357;  in  Minnesota,  |1113;  in  Wisconsin, 

•$1215. 


AS  shoTATTi  in  the  table  -  "Significant  Loan  Date,  by  State  for  Each- 
Year  of  Farm  Ownership  Program"  -  tho  number  of  new  houses  constructed 
in  Region  III  (1939-U2)  ranged  from  7  Ohio  to  IO4  in  Missouri.  The 
total  number  of  njw  houses  constructed  in  FSA  Region  III  (Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio)  during  this  period  was  I6I.  This  means 
that  now  houses  were  constructed  on  5*U  pei"  cent  of  the  2991  farms 
purchased.  The  cost  of  new  houses  ranged  from  an  average  of  (pl500  in 
Missouri  to  ^Ji  Illinois, 

On  the  2991  farms  purchased  in  the  five  states,  2600  houses,  or 
93*6  per  cent,  were  repaired  or  remodeled  at  an  average  cost  of  from 
O273  in  Iowa  to  •#367  in  Indiana, 

New  barns  were  constructed  on  13*3  cent  of  the  2991  farms. 
The  399  new  barns  were  constructed  at  a  ra.ngo  in  average  cost  of  from 
$1060  to  ^1950, 

A  total  of  2580  barns  were  repaired  or  remodeled,  or  86,3  por 
cent  of  all  barns  had  some  work  done  on  thorn  at  an  avorago  estimated 
cost  range  of  from  |270  in  Iowa  to  in  Indiana. 

Tho  average  cost  of  all  agricultural  buildings  repaired  or  re¬ 
modeled  ranged  from  1618  in  lovfa  to  $'Jh9  in  Illinois. 
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Simmary  of  Average  Costs  of  Various  Buildings  and  Groups  of 
Buildings,  Farm  Ownership  Program,  1939-42 
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Sig;nif leant  Loan  Data  by  State  for  Eaoh  Year  of  Farm 
Ownership  Program 


_ 1937-36  1938-39  1939-Uo  19U0-U1 _ 19Ul-i4-2  Total 

FSA  REGION  II 


Michigan 


No.  Loans 

17 

Uo 

1+7 

80 

80 

26U 

Average  Size  Loan  $6L|.15 

$7031 

$9519 

$7200 

$71+80 

$7622 

Ave.  Cost  all  Bldgs  ^Jl+Sl 

3  970 

$1267 

$1397 

s$17l+9 

$1357 

Minnesota 

No.  Loans 

29 

65 

102 

131 

132 

1+59 

Ave.  Size  Loan 

17398 

38ii32 

$8590 

$8595 

$9096 

$8639 

”  Cost  all  Bldgs 

.1  ii25 

5  683 

$  993 

$1110 

$1570 

$1113 

VJ"!  scons  in 

No.  Loans 

18 

68 

99 

118 

3I+I+ 

Ave.  Size  Loan 

37506 

$7999 

$7952 

$6993 

$6966 

$7309 

"  Cost  all  Bldgs 

.3  586 

$1000 

$1156 

$1300 

$151+9 

$1215 

FSA  REGION  III 

Illinois 

No.  Loans 

5ii 

81 

116 

157 

172 

560 

Ave.  Size  Loan 

I924U 

$981+7 

$11071 

$10273 

$9937 

$10211 

No.  New  Houses 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

■  15 

Average  Cost 

32U00 

$22U0 

V  2^67 

$1980 

$2863 

$21+93 

No. Houses  Remodl ' 

d  32 

80 

113 

151 

165 

5Ul 

Average  Cost 

3  87 

$  2I+7 

$  397 

0  U06 

$  381+ 

0  555 

Ave,  Cost  nev/  constr. 
&  renodlg.  of  Agri- 


^  - - “  tTj* 

cultural  bldgs. 

$  21+7 

$  720 

$  850 

0  819 

$  730 

$  7149 

Indiana 

No.  Loans 

Ave.  Size  Loans 

23 

$8059 

1+9 

$9181 

78 

$9702 

110 

$881+5 

100 

$9388 

360 

$9177 

No.  New  Houses 
Average  Cost 

T 

J. 

■$2500 

5 

$1780 

2 

$3025 

1 

$2500 

3 

$21414.5 

12 

$2271+ 

No. Houses  Remo did 
Average  Cost 

20 

0  163 

1+0 

0  502 

71 
$  1+15 

108 
$  U2I+ 

101 
$  I406 

51+0 

$  387 

Ave.  Cost  New  Constr. 

&  remodeling  of 
Agr'l  Bldgs. 

$  276 

$  723 

$  750 

$  833 

$  1+06 

V  61+7 

(continued  on  following  page) 
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(Continuat ion  of  table  on  pr*eceedi2ig  page) 


1937-38 

1958-39 

1939-40  19U0-I+1 

19I+1-U2 

Total 

Iowa 

No.  Loans 

36 

Bh 

152 

_196 

19U 

662 

Ave.  Size  Loan 

v9337 

OIO3O8 

v90l+l 

1891+2 

99332 

99271+ 

No.  Nev/  Houses 

1 

L 

1 

12 

5 

23 

Average  Cost 

$2000 

91738 

91315 

|1U38 

92629 

91768 

No. Houses  remodld. 

30 

80 

150 

182 

188 

630 

Average  Cost 

$  216 

9  285 

9  250 

9  2I+9 

9  318 

9  273 

Ave.  Cost  New  Const 

r . 

&  remodeling  of 
Agricultural  bldgs. 

5  385 

9  867 

1  571+ 

9  601 

9  605 

9  618 

Missouri 

No.  Loans 

56 

*126 

178 

290 

261+ 

91I+ 

Ave.  Size  Loan 

95965 

961+13 

97213 

95663 

96161+ 

96251 

No  .  Nev/  Hou  se  s 

3 

8 

27 

32 

31+ 

10I+ 

No.  Houses  remodeled  58 

nil 

158 

258 

228 

81I+ 

Average  Cost 

A  T  r-o 

V  l:?2 

9  326 

0  372 

9  31+7 

9  397 

9  350 

Ave.  Cost  New  Constr. 

&  Remodeling  of 
Agr’l  bldgs. 

V  587 

9  77U 

9  739 

9  61+8 

9  692 

9  680 

Ohio 

No.  Loans 

30 

72 

103 

li+7 

11+3 

1+95 

Ave.  Size  Loan 

^-j63h 

9781+5 

98922 

97998 

98087 

98173 

No.  New  Houses 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

7 

Average  Cost 

v2200 

917I16 

C'2l+50 

92550 

- 

02256 

No.  Houses  remodld. 

27 

69 

97 

il+o 

11+2 

1+75 

Average  Cost 

0  260 

9  157 

9  375 

9  36I+ 

9  37I+ 

9  353 

Ave.  Cost  New  Const 

r. 

cc  remodeling  of 
Agr'l  Bldgs. 

0  208 

0  653 

9  61+5 

9  792 

9  91I+ 

9  7I+1 
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C.  Outlook  for 

The  condition  of  existing  farm  buildings  by  IS''^  will  not  be  changed 
significantly  frora  the  present  status.  Enough  lumber  and  roofing  are  avail 
able  for  sufficient  current  repairs  to  prevent  abnormal  depreciation.  No 
significant  amount  of  n^vi  building  or  remodeling  will  be  done.  A  similar 
situation  exists  for  fencing. 

Many  farms  are  now  in  need  of  an  additional  house  for  hired  labor, 
n  limited  number  rrould  be  built  now  if  materials  were  available.  This  in¬ 
creased  need  for  tenant  houses  arises  from  the  fact  that  farms  formerly  re¬ 
lying  on  single  men  could  get  year-around  married  help  if  they  had  housing, 
and  single  men  are  nv.)t  available.  This  situation  wall  not  likely  improve 
by  19Uh>  A  policy  of  allocoting  building  mntorials  for  tenant  houses  may 
be  advantageous  from  now  on,  and  would  serve  to  make  farm  labor  more  avail¬ 
able  in  19^l• 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  large  deferred  demand  for  nevi  farm  buildings 
for  repair  and  remodeling  of  existing  buildings  for  great^n  comfort  and 
convenience  is  accumulating  for  the  time  v/lien  materials  and  labor  will  be 
available.  If  agricultural  engineers  and  rural  architects  can  have  avail¬ 
able  blueprints  and  plans  for  new  farm  buildings,  and  for  remodeling  old 
ones,  they  may  find  such  bulletins  and  plans  to  be  as  popular  as  bulletins 
on  Victory  Gardens  have  been  in  19U3*  Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  con¬ 
venience  and  time-saving  arrangements,  both  for  the  service  buildings  of 
the  farm  and  for  the  home  as  vrell.  Probably  no  greater  opportunity  exists 
to  develop  a  saving  of  time  and  adding  convenience  on  the  farm  than  could 
bo  gained  by  v/idespread  modernization  of  farm  kitchens  and  improvement  of 
storage  facilities. 

Since  a  barrier  to  improvement  of  rural  housing  lies  in  the  cost 
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factor,  emphasis  placed  on  typos  of  plans,  on  methods  of  construction,  and 
on  the  development  of  materials  that  will  make  it  possible  to  construct 
satisfacterj^  dwellings  at  a  lov:  enough  cost  to  put  them  within  the  reach 
of  the  low  income  farmers  will  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  rural  housing.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  methods  of  increasing 
incomes  and  providing  financing  for  such  improvements,  since  obtaining  a 
loan  for  a  so-called  non-productive  item  is  generally  more  difficult  and 
costly  than  obtaining  financing  for  a  productive  item. 

A  program  of  education  aimed  at  the  development  of  skills  needed  in 
house  repair,  upkeep  and  construction  should  be  an  integral  part  of  rural 
adult  education  programs.  Creating  active  coiiiuunity  interest  in  the  need 
for  and  the  value  to  family  and  community  of  iiriprcvod  and  decent  housing 
for  farm  families  can  well  be  a  pi^rt  of  a  post-war  educational  prograin. 

3.  Rural  Electrification. 

Expansion  of  rural  electrification  between  now  and  the  close  of 
19144.  v/ill  be  restricted.  Under  war  conditions,  critical  materials  are 
available  for  limited  extensions  to  farms  which  can  actually  increase 
food  production.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  food  production  to  the 
war  effort,  the  War  Production  Board  issued  Order  U-l-c,  allowing  REA 
cooperatives,  municipalities  and  private  utilities  to  build  extensions 
to  qualified  farms.  These  farms  are  the  only  new  rural  extensions  out¬ 
side  of  direct  war  loads  to  Army  and  E'a\y  facilities  or  war  plants. 

Farms  not  connected  to  rural  power  linos,  but  which  meet  with 
W.P.3,  requirements  may  request  their  local  REA  cooperative  to  provide 
service.  An  application  for  electric  service  is  filed  with  the  County 
Yl/'ar  Boards  which  certify  to  Vf.P.B,  the  eligibility  of  the  farm  for  an 
extension.  The  extension  is  limited  to  a  specified  distance  set  forth 
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in  the  oert ification  (lOO  feet  of  extension  for*  cs^oh  animal  unit).  Farms 
having  less  than  five  animal  units  may  not  qualify. 

Under  Order  U-l-c,  it  is  estimated  2l6,l^U  farms  located  in  areas 
served  by  REA  cooperatives  in  the  ifidT/vest  region  are  qualified  for  elec¬ 
tric  service.  Actually  less  than  this  number  can  be  served  in  light  of 
the  material  situation.  For  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  80,000  qualified  farms  will  be  connected  to  rural  cooperative 
lines  during  the  coming  year.  These  are  the  farms  which  require  the  least 
quantities  of  critical  materials.  Roughly,  28,000  of  these  are  located  in 
the  lilidwest  Region.  They  will  be  served  by  the  end  of  19h^  if  materials 
do  not  become  more  restricted. 

As  indicated  in  the  previou.s  paragraph,  farm  connections  will  be 
limited  this  year  end  presuinably  through  next  year.  Should  the  war  end 
during  this  period,  manufacturers  indicate  it  would  require  approximate¬ 
ly  one  year  to  fabricote  sufficient  materials  to  get  general  high-line 
construction  under  way  on  sysbems  represented  by  pending  applications  on 
file  with  the  REA.  At  the  present  time  REA  has  approximately  $35,000  >000 
of  applications  on  file  for  the  eight  states  of  the  llidv/est  Region. 

For  the  Midwest  Region  932, 06o  f;^rms  received  central  station  serv¬ 
ice,  as  of  December  31>  19-42.  Accordiiig  to  the  194-0  Census,  1,112,611 
rural  farm  dwellings,  i.e.,  dvrellings  in  which  one  household  or  family 
resides,  were  without  centre!  station  service.  There  were  317.097  rural 
non-farm  dwellings  without  rural  electric  service.  Included  with  these 
1,429,708  rural  farm  and  non-farm  dwellings  without  rural  electric  serv¬ 
ice  are  the  farm.s  whose  applications  for  service  are  on  file  with  REA, 
These  applications  vri.ll  be  considered  for  immediate  construction  on  the 
ending  of  the  war. 
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The  results  of  the  unelectrified  farm  survey  now  being  made  by 
REA  cooperatives  will  provide  a  basis  for  determining  more  directly  what 
farms  and  rural  homes  not  represented  by  a  pending  application  may  be 
reached  under  REA  standards  of  feasibility. 

I;.  Household  Equipment. 

A.  Status  Shown  by  Census. 

Census  data  provides  information  on  only  a  few  t^^pes  of  household 
equipment,  vUs  shoim  in  the  following  table  entitled  "Household  Equipment" 

Most  farms  use  kerosene  or  gasoline  lights.  The  range  in  percent¬ 
age  is  from  30/^  Michigan  to  82%  in  Missouri,  vj-ith  most  states  having 
from  37%  "to  6j%o  homes  lighted  by  gas  or  kerosone.  There  has  been  a 
rise  in  percentage  of  homes  lighted  by  olcctricity  over  previous  census 
records.  The  states  having  the  highest  percentage  of  electric  lights 
are  -  Michigan,  with  68,6%o,  and  Ohio,  with  50»3^»  general,  figures 

compare  favorably  with  the  national  average,  which  indicates  that  about 
l\B%  of  the  farms  in  the  United  St.^tes  have  electricity. 

From  55^  of  the  farm  homes  in  Illinois  to  73^  Wisconsin  have 
no  form  of  refrigeration  equipment.  Of  those  having  electrical  refrigera 
tion  equipment,  the  range  is  from  8,3%>  Missouri  to  23>3%  Ohio.  In 
Michigan,  ‘i/Visconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  a  larger  percentage  of  homes 
having  refrigeration  equipment  have  electrical  than  have  ice  refrigera¬ 
tion,  while  in  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  a  larger  percentage 
have  ice  refrigeration. 

In  general,  the  largest  percentage  of  families  use  v;ood  as  fuel. 
The  range  in  percentage  is  from  in  Ohio  to  82.1%  in  Minnesota.  In 

Illinois  and  Ohio  more  families  burn  coal  an.d  coke  than  burn  wood.  The 
percentage  using  electricity  for  fuel  ranges  from  1,1^  in  Llissouri  to 
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l5.1fo  in  Indiana, 

Radios  are  found  in  from  60,5^  of  the  farm  homes  in  Missouri  to 
87,3?o  in  Iowa,  In  1930  21^  of  the  farm  homes  had  radios. 

The  range  of  percent  having  central  heating  is  from  [4., 8^  families 
in  J/Iissouri  to  27,6%  in  Ohio,  most  states  having  central  heating  in  from 
20  to  26^  of  their  farm  homes. 

Census  figures  do  not  indicate  percentage  and  types  of  washing 
machines  and  ironing  equipment  that  is  in  use  -  two  types  of  equipment 
which  are  especially  important  in  lessening  the  strain  of  household  work. 

B.  Probable  Status  -  19^44* 

Due  to  shortage  of  essential  materials,  diversion  of  labor  into  ’war 
industries,  and  controls  set  up  to  regulate  the  output,  purchase  and  sale 
of  household  equipment  and  other  items,  tliere  will  be  a  shortage  of  such 
articles  as  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  pressure  cookers,  plumbing,  electric  lighting  appliances,  bed 
springs,  mattresses,  floor  coverings,  etc. 

The  need  for  replacement  of  and  the  purchasing  of  new  household 
equipment  and  other  items  by  families  who  now  have  money  and  who  have  not 
had  such  things  as  washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  refrigerators,  etc,, 
will  tend  to  step  up  the  demand  for  such  items  by  the  end  of  I9I4I4, 

The  trend  toward  standardization,  simplification  and  reducing  of  the 
number  of  models  of  various  items  is  only  well  begun  and  will  undoubtedly 
continue  during  the  coming  years.  Substitute  materials  used  in  the  making 
of  various  household  items  have  added  to  the  problem  of  consumer  education 
which  should  be  carried  on  more  intensively  than  ever  during  1 9) | ) | , 

Household  equipment  studies  should  bo  conducted  by  various  college 
research  centers  in  cooperation  with  manufacturers  to  the  end  that  new 
models  and  new  typos  of  equipment  be  so  constructed  as  to  best  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Help  t-Jid  advice  of  homo  economists 
should  be  enlisted  in  such  studies. 
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Household  Equipment  in  Farm  Homes* 
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VI.  Jla-RKET ING ,  PROCESSING  aND  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

AGRICDLTUPakL  PRODUCTION 


The  physical  equipment  and  organization  of  marketing,  processing, 
and  transportation  facilities  adjust  themselves  more  readily  to  wartime 
changes  in  our  economy  than  do  most  other  phases  of  our  agricultural 
production.  By  the  end  of  19ii!4-j  adjustments  in  distribution  channels 
will  significantly  affect  the  pattern  of  production. 

Transportation 

Unless  weather  conditions  adversely  affect  crop  production  in 
1  Q} |) I ,  the  volume  of  agricultural  output  to  be  marketed  is  expected  to 
be  larger  than  in  19h3,  as  (l)  a  heavy  increase  in  grain  acreage  is  con¬ 
templated,  and  (2)  livestock  marketings  are  likely  to  be  much  heavier, 
because  existing  and  prospective  supplies  of  feed  will  be  inadequate  to 
support  our  livestock  population  at  its  present  level. 

The  greater  volurr^e  of  marketing  will  increase  the  strain  on  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  This  increased  load  will  have  to  be  handled  by 
equipment  and  facilities  the  conservation  of  which  will  represent  an  im¬ 
portant  problem  by  the  end  of  1914-!-.  The  increased  freight  movements 
have  been  handled  so  far  largely  through  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
equipment.  The  greater  efficiency  in  equipment  utilization  vms  brought 
about  by:  (l)  Heavier  loading;  (2)  elimination  of  empty  back-hauls; 

(3)  decreased  time  allowed  for  loading  and  unloading;  and  (i;)  consolida¬ 
tion  of  routes.  Already  the  so  measures  are  being  employed  extensively, 
and  it  appears  doubtful  vj-hethor  an  appreciable  incroase  in  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  the  available  equipment  will  be  effected  in  1Q)|)|, 

1.  Railroad  Transportation. 

The  load  which  railroads  vrill  bo  called  upon  to  handle  will  bo 
increased  by  a  shift  from,  the  use  of  motor  trucks.  This  shift  first 


became  evident  in  19^2-  So  far  in  19‘4-3  there  has  been  further  reduction 
in  the  percentage  of  freight  handled  by  trucks,  and  by  I9I1U  there  will 
be  still  further  reduction  as  deterioration  of  existing  trucking  facili¬ 
ties  progresses.  This  shift  vjill  largely  affect  the  less  perishable 
commodities  that  are  moved  over  long  distances  and  that  adapt  themselves 
to  rail  transportation.  The  sharp  increase  in  motortruck  transportation 
in  the  years  prior  to  19^42  caused  a  relatively  large  number  of  old  cars 
to  be  put  out  of  service.  Locomotives  and  freight  cars  which  have  not 
been  in  regular  use  for  some  years  have  been  put  back  into  operation. 

The  number  of  cars  for  transporting  livestock  is  adequate  to  meet  vj-hat- 
ever  needs  m_ay  arise  in  I9UU,  and  there  are  ample  facilities  for  ship¬ 
ping  live  poultry  over  long  distances. 

Estimated  needs  of  freight  cars  are  computed  four  times  a  year  by 
the  Regional  Shippers'  Advisory  Boards  for  three  months  in  advance. 

Their  estimates  for  the  llidwe st  Region  (Illinois,  Vfisconsin,  Iowa,  vrestern 
Indiana  and  northern  Michigan)  for  the  third  quarter  of  19U3  point  to  an 
increase  of  6,Li.  per  cent  in  total  freight  loadings  over  those  in  the 
cor  responding  period  in  191+2.  The  largest  increases  in  freight  movements 
of  all  goods  are  estimated  for  fertiliser  and  petroleum  products.  De¬ 
creases  in  industrial  products  are  indicated  largely  for  building  mater¬ 
ials  and  canned  foods,  Carloadings  of  total  agricultural  products 
promise  to  bo  slightly  larger,  though  significant  changes  are  indicated 
for  specific  groups  of  commodities.  Specifically,  substantial  decreases 
are  shown  for  dairy  end  poultry  products,  sugar,  syrup  and  mola.ss0s; 
while  large  increases  are  shoifm  for  fruits,  vegetables,  hay,  straw,  al¬ 
falfa,  lumber  and  forest  products. 

Despite  the  tremendous  increase  in  industrial  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  to  tLll-time  high  records  of  output,  there  has  not  been  a  single 


weok  "bo  datG  v'hen  weekly  carloadings  were  as  high  as  "they  were  in  1929 
and  1930.  In  fact,  during  the  first  six  months  of  19ll5,  carloadings  have 
been  considerably  lower  than  in  the  corre spending  period  of  19^2*  Al¬ 
though  total  carloadings  in  the  second  half  of  19li3  promise  to  be  larger 
than  in  the  first  half,  they  are  likely  to  remain  lower  than  in  19^2. 
aven  if  carloadings  in  I9I4I4.  should  rise  significantly  over  19U3,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  handle  the  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  agricultural  marketings. 

2.  Truck  Transportation. 

Efforts  toward  conservation  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
motor  trucks  will  doubtless  contribute  greatly  to  this  year’s  transpor¬ 
tation  problems.  However,  in  the  long  run  efficiency  measures  cannot  be 
expected  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  repair 
parts,  mechanics,  and  tho  lack  of  experienced  truck  drivers.  These  fac¬ 
tors  represent  a  greater  problem  than  tho  limited  number  of  new  trucks 
available  for  replacements  and  the  uneconomical  operations  of  existing 
facilities.  In  addition,  maximum  util iz at ion  of  the  available  equipment 
will  also  result  in  its  more  rapid  deterioration,  thus  aggravating  the 
difficulties , 

Specific  recoramendL tions  as  to  actions  that  might  be  taken  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  trucking  problem  would  bo; 

(1)  Nat  ion-wide  pooling  of  inventory  of  truck  repair  parts. 

(2)  Increased  manufacturing  of  repair  parts  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  available  when  needed, 

(3)  Action  to  provide  sufficient  garages  and  mechanics  to  keep 
present  supply  of  trucks  repaired  and  serviced. 

(I4.)  Adopt  ion  of  measures  to  prevent  experienced  truck  drivers 
from  drifting  into  different  jobs. 
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(5)  Securing  the  cooperation  of  armed  services  in  making  available  to 
agriculture  unneeded  trucks, 

3.  Processing  Facilities. 

Meat  packing  is  the  most  important  single  industry  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  North  Central  States.  Al¬ 
though  the  packing  industry’s  physical  processing  facilities  are  con¬ 
sidered  adequate  to  handle  the  anticipated  heavj,"  livestock  slaughter  in 
19i4-3-^+,  shortage  of  skilled  labor  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  bottle¬ 
neck  during  seasonal  periods  of  heaviest  marketing.  Unfavorable  corn 
crop  developments  this  year  would  greatly  intensify  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  producers  to  reduce  their  herds,  and  might  result  in  the  need 
of  a  permit  system  for  marketing  hogs  in  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

Plans  for  such  a  system  have  already  been  worked  out. 

Small  (beef)  packers  have  been  squeezed  beWeen  live  weight  prices 
and  wholesale  ceilings;  as  a  result,  some  have  discontinued  business. 
Local  slaughterhouses  and  butchers  normally  handling  a  few  head  a  day 
have  increased  in  number  and  have  augmented  their  volume  of  business, 

Plany  of  these  are  engaged  in  custom  butchering.  The  extent  of  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  practice  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  enforcement  of 
slaughter  and  rationing  regulations,  A  tendency  tovmrd  increasing  con¬ 
centration  of  the  meat  packing  industry  seems  to  be  favored  by  the 
dominant  role  of  federally  inspected  slaughter  plants  in  supplying  our 
armed  forces  and  land-lease  requirements.  However,  the  greater  use  of 
refrigeration,  cold  storage  and  freezer  lockers  will  tend  to  encourage 
Increased  slaughter  for  local  use  and  decentralization  in  packing  after 
the  war . 

Food  Dehydration;  The  great  expansion  in  food  dehydration  is 
taking  the  foreground  in  the  developments  affecting  the  marketing  of 
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agriculturul  products  in  The  expansion  in  lurge-scole  narket  outlets 

v/hich  this  industry  has  brought  about  is  most  significant  in  its  production- 
sustaining  and  pr ice-stc.biliz ing  effects. 

The  saving  of  shipping  space  and  labor  involved  in  transporting  foods 
of  high  moisture  content  probably  has  beon  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
great  expansion  in  food  dehydration.  (Approximately  90  P®!*  cent  of  the 
v/eight  of  fresh  vegetables  consists  of  water;  dehydration  reduces  this  per¬ 
centage  to  less  than  7  cent;  the  factor  of  space  economy  has  been  made 
more  significant  in  the  use  of  compression  processes  v/hich  further  reduces 
the  volume  of  dehydrated  vegetables.) 

All  indications  point  to  a  continued  expansion  in  the  requireme  '  s 
of  dehydrated  foods,  and  existing  plant  facilities  for  some  products  will 
have  to  be  materially  expanded  in  I9UU  ho  meet  the  increased  needs. 

Although  the  requirements  for  dried  eggs  in  19U3  call  for  a  produc¬ 
tion  07  per  cent  greater  than  the  19i+2  output  -  in  which  year  drying  plants 
absorbed  I6  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total  shell  egg  production  -  existing 
plant  capacities  are  considered  ample  to  fully  meet  this  year’s  increased 
requifements  and  sufficient  for  anjA  further  increases  in  production  that 
r.iight  become  necessary  in  1  '  1 « 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  output  of  dried  skim  milk  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  greatly  increased  in  the  past  few 'years,  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  beon  continuously  short  of  expectations.  Although  total  re¬ 
quirements  of  900  million  pounds  have  been  amaounced  for  19^3*  production 
has  actually  decreased,  and  so  i'ar  this  year  has  averaged  approximately 
li+  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19i|2.  In  spite  of 
the  great  expansion  in  drying  facilities  planned  for  19^1,  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  substantial  increcse  in  production  such  as  called  for  cannot  be 
brought  about  without  relative  price  adjustments  to  effect  increased  farm 


marketings  of  whole  milk  (instead  of  cream)  and  less  feeding  of  skim 
milk  to  livestock. 

The  production  of  dehydrated  vegetables  is  estimated  to  reach  a 
total  of  180  million  pounds  in  19U3 ,  which  would  be  more  tho.n  twice  the 
I9I+2  output.  Existing  plant  capacities  will  probably  prove  adequate  for 
1914.3*  Considerable  plant  expansion  may  become  necessary  in  ISUh*  The 
principal  vegetables  needed  in  dehydrated  form  are;  beets,  cabbage, 
carrots,  onions,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  and  sweetpotatoes ,  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  additional  dehydrating  plants  is  planned  in  the  localities  where 
their  production  for  processing  can  be  most  readily  expanded. 

labile  most  of  the  products  that  are  now  dehydrated  for  shipment 
overseas  will  no  longer  be  processed  by  this  method  after  the  war,  some 
of  the  products  show  promise  of  firmly  establishing  themselves  in  our 
civilian  food  pattern.  In  this  category  are  dried  milk  and  dried  eggs  - 
foods  that  have  real  post-v\rar  possibilities  in  the  v^ny  of  bringing 
about  production  and  marketing  economies.  Although  production  vv'ill 
have  to  be  substantially  contracted  after  the  war,  both  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  will,  no  doubt,  survive  on  a  greatly  expanded  basis  relative  to 
pre-war  output. 

No  important  characteristics  have  been  found  for  dehydrated 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  makes  them  superior  to  the  fresh  product. 
After  the  war,  when  the  exigencies  of  limited  transportation  facilities 
no  longer  exist,  there  will  be  no  further  need  for  the  extended  volume 
of  vegetable  dehydration  and  this  industry  will  have  to  be  largely 
liquidated  or  reconverted  to  other  processing  methods.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  suggest  that  the  quick-freeze  method  of  preserving  foods  will  ex¬ 
perience  a  great  expansion  after  the  war.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
plant  facilities  used  in  vegetable  dehydration  is  also  used  by  proces- 
sers  of  quick-frozen  foods,  which  will  facilitate  conversion.  It  is 
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safe  to  assume  that  the  volume  of  vegetables  processed  by  quick-freezing 
will  far  exceed  the  extent  of  processing  by  dehydration  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  survive  after  the  war. 

Interstate  Commerce:  Progress  will  be  made  tovirards  the  removal  of 
interstate  trade  barriers,  monopolistic  practices  and  quality  restrictions 
tending  to  restrict  the  production  or  interstate  movement  of  supplies. 

Since  trade  barriers  are  essentially  a  state  problem,"  they  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  states.  It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  certain  types 
of  restrictive  trade  legislations  are  foriiiing  bottlenecks  in  our  war  econ¬ 
omy.  A  policy  should  be  endorsed  of  protecting  the  consumer  against  state 
discrimination  in  the  way  of  obstructing  a  free  flow  of  goods  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  local  groups  who  place  their  selfish  interests  above  the  common  good. 

Prices  and  Price  Control:  In  the  years  preceding  Pearl  Harbor  our 
national  agricultural  policy  attempted  to  direct  producers  to  adjust  their 
operations  so  as  to  maximize  returns  within  existing  price  structures.  Now, 
our  national  agricultural  policy  h'  s  become  one  of  adjusting  prices  so  as 
to  maximize  production.  The  responsibility  of  directing  the  administration 
of  prices  to  induce  agriculture's  productive  effort  in  the  needed  directions 
will  increasingly  fall  upon  the  War  Food  Administration. 

If  the  full  benefits  of  price  adjustments  designed  to  effect  shifts 
in  agricultural  production  efforts  are  to  be  secured,  a  policy  must  be 
adopted  of  announcing  minimum  or  support  prices  and  marketing  provisions 
sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to  influence  the  planning  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  By  skillful  price  administration,  the  output  of  commodities  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  the  war  effort  may  be  stimulated,  and  the  output  of 
non-essential  products  decreased.  Pi’ices  can  and  must  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  distribution  of  our  national  economic  effort  in  the  directions  where 


maximum  contributions  to  the  war  effort  are  achieved. 


A  system  of  price  control  that  fails  to  provide  for  sufficient 
flexibility  to  give  direction  to  production  is  likely  to  break  down, 
since  its  primary  objectives  of  preventing  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  to  provide  low-income  consumers  with  adequate  supplies  of  es¬ 
sential  foods  csji  be  achieved  only  with  a  high  level  of  production* 

On  the  whole,  prices  received  by  farmers  may  bo  expected  to  be 
higher  in  1914+  than  in  191+3 •  Increased  incentives  will  probably  have  to 
be  given  to  producers  of  feed  grains  in  the  way  of  higher  prices  rather 
than  by  maintaining  high  hog-corn  and  beef-corn  price  ratios  which  have 
stimulated  livestock  production  beyond  our  capacity  to  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  feed. 

To  prevent  more  extensive  feeding  of  skim  milk  to  livestock,  ad¬ 
justments  in  relative  prices  of  manufactured  dairy  products  will  have  to 
be  made,  and  the  milk-feed  ratio  in  19l-il+  be  expected  to  be  more 
favorable  than  in  191+3  e.nd  19l-|2* 

VII.  The  Prospective  Forest  Situation  by  19l+l+« 


Gross  area  of  the  8  states  in  this  region  ------  288,176,614.0  acres 

Total  commercial  forest  area  in  the  region  -----  81,626,000  ” 

Percentage  of  forest  area  to  total  area  in  the  region  28.32  % 

Total  forest  area  in  the  United  States  -------  630,000,000  acres 

Percentage  of  forest  area  in  region  to  total 

forest  area  in  the  United  States  -  --  --  --  --  12.96;?^ 

Percentage  of  available  stand  of  sawtimber  in  region 

to  total  in  U.S.  as  inventoried  in  1936  -----  l4..08^ 


(continued  on  following  page) 
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Ov-mership  of  Forest  Area  in  Region 


Private  acreage 
Faivn  woodlots 

Central  States 
Lake  States 

Industrial  forests 
Central  States 
Lake  States 


Public  Acreage 

State ,  County  and 
Central  States 
Lake  States 


Indian  Lands 

Lake  States 

Natioiial  Forest 

Central  States 
Lake  States 

Other  Federal 

Central  States 
Lake  States 


20,36^,000 

13,060,000 


7,177,000 

i6,U78,ooo 


tviunicipal 

250,000 

lU,  059, 000 


771,000 


1,32^,000 
5,  526', 000 


111,000 

525,000 


TOTAL 


35,4214,000 


23,655,000 

59,079,000 


lU,  289, 000 

771,000 


6,851,000 


636,000 

22,5U7,000 

-  -  -  -  81,626,000 


ilcreage  by  Condition  Classes 

Central  States 

Lake  States 

Tot  al 

Sawtimber  areas 

9,680,000 

7,123,000 

in  Region 

16,803,000 

Cordwood  area 

8,660,000 

10,851,000 

19,1491,000 

Satisfactorily  restocking  areas 

5,2014,000 

15,ltl+2,000 

18,6146, 000 

Poor  or  non-restocking  areas 

5,687,000 

20,999,000 

26,686,000 

Totals 

29,231,000 

52,395,000 

81,626,000 

This  region  has  U.OB^  of 

the  total  avail 

able  stand  of 

sa^vtimber  in 

the  United  States,  aiaounting  to  71*9  billion  board  feet,  according  to 
1939  figures.  The  national  requirements  for  lumber  and  ties  in  19U3  is 
estimated  at  32  billion  board  feet. 
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Present  Status  of  Forest  Area 


Reports  to  the  Joint  Congress  Commission  on  Forestry  in  1938 
1939  give  the  forest  situation  in  the  Lake  States  and  Central  States  in 
considerable  detail.  The  situation  changed  little  from  that  time  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Briefly,  the  picture  was  something  like  this; 

Lake  States;  The  old  growth  northern  hardwood  timber  of  the  Lake 
States  had  been  cut  over  to  the  point  v^here  there  was  left  standing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  two  million  acres  in  scattered  tracts.  Farm  wood- 
lots  of  southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  supported  an  additional  volimne 
of  large-sized  hardwood  timber.  Repeated  cuttings  in  pulpwood  stands 
were  being  made  before  the  timber  reached  maturity,  so  that  the  trend  in 
the  production  of  merchantable  pulpwood  by  grovfth  in  existing  stands  was 
downward.  To  offset  this  a  considerable  acreage  of  plantation  had  been 
successfully  established  and  some  cut-over  areas  were  coming  back  through 
natural  regeneration  so  that  in  25  to  50  years  these  areas  would  be  pro¬ 
ducing  merchantable  pulpwood  timber.  Large  ar^s  of  deforested  lands 
still  remained  scattered  throughout  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
northern  Minnesota  and  northern  Vifi  scons  in.  The  net  result  was  that  the 
forest  resource  of  the  Lake  States  was  at  a  lov/-  point  in  timber  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  indications  were  that  this  production  of  merchantable 
timber  would  go  down  as  the  growing  stock  was  further  depleted  by  un¬ 
controlled  clear  cutting. 

Central  States;  In  the  central  states  the  old  grovd:h  timber 
stands  had  almost  disappeared.  There  were  woodlots  and  forest  areas  in 
industrial  ownership  which  supported  merchantable  timber.  These  stands, 
however,  had  been  heavily  culled  by  previous  cuttings  and  the  timber 
left  was  scattered  and  of  low  quality.  The  production  of  wood  in  the 
forest  area  through  grovrth  was  at  a  low  ebb.  As  the  savrfcimber  stands 
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graducilly  disappeared,  the  timber  operators  had  moved  away  so  that  the 
disparity  between  grovh;h  and  drain  in  terms  of  cubic  feet  was  not  ex¬ 
tremely  large  but  production  of  merchantable  products  was  at  a  very  low 
levol.  The  gap  between  the  gro'wth  and  drain  of  hardvrood  sawbimber  was 
very  great. 

The  Effect  of  the  War 

The  advent  of  war  to  this  country  in  19Ul  brought  with  it  a  great¬ 
ly  increased  demand  for  wood  products  for  war  purposes  and  as  substitutes 
for  metal.  The  result  was  that  the  production  of  timber  products  in  I9UI 
in  both  tho  Lake  States  and  the  Central  States  was  the  largest  in  over  a 
decade.  This  meant  that  the  area  cut  over  was  greater  than  the  annual 
average  of  tho  past  five  or  ten  years.  The  demand  for  timber  products 
tended  to  encourage  the  closer  utilization  of  timber  cut  in  the  woods  and 
also  the  cutting  cf  raiialler  iimnaturo  trees.  Yfhere  good  forest  practices 
had  been  adopted,  the  increased  demand  had  little  effect  in  either  the 
Central  States  or  the  Lake  States  in  changing  the  intensity  of  the  cut. 

Since  I9UI,  the  lumber  production  has  gone  down  and  the  trend  is 
still  in  that  direction.  This  reduction  in  cutting  has  not  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  decreased  demand,  but  rather,  the  shortage  of  labor.  Consequent¬ 
ly  in  I9U2  there  was  loss  area  cut  over  th.an  in  19Ul,  in  19U3  there 

will  be  less  area  cut  than  in  1942.  Little  change  has  been  noted  in  the 
type  of  cutting  being  done.  In  other  words,  reduction  of  the  forest  grow¬ 
ing  stock  is  proceeding  in  about  the  same  way  that  the  forests  were  being 
depleted  before  the  war,  but  there  is  less  area  novf  being  cut  over  annually 
because  of  the  shortage  of  manpower  with  vfhich  to  get  the  timber  cut, 

Tho  war  has  shown  the  need  for  largo-siaed  trees  for  the  production 
of  high  quality  timber  for  important  and  vital  war  uses.  There  is  greater 
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reason  than  ever  before  for  the  practice  of  good  forestry  tohaj^-.  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  shortage  of  labor  will  be  relieved.  It  is, 
therefore,  iniportant  that  the  manpower  used  in  logging  and  milling  be 
used  most  efficiently.  This  cannot  be  done  in  cutting  small  trees. 

Small  trees  require  a  greater  number  of  mandays  per  thousand  board  feet 
all  the  way  along  the  line  of  production.  Furthermore,  small  trees 
do  not  produce  the  quality  material  which  is  needed  for  veneer,  boat 
stock,  etc.  It  is  important  for  war  and  peace  and  the  future  security 
of  our  country  that  the  forest  resource  be  handled  under  the  best  forest¬ 
ry  practices,  beginning  imr.iediately , 

Condition  of  Resource  at  the  End  of  19^44» 

It  is  impossible  to  present  an  acreage  and  volume  picture  of  the 
forest  resource  in  the  Lake  States  and  Central  States  at  the  end  of 
191414.  without  considerable  study  of  survey  reports  and  indicated  trends. 
The  value  of  such  research  at  this  time  is  not  apparent.  However,  from 
general  observation  and  survey  of  available  facts,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  forest  resource  at  the  end  of  I9UI4  will  be  at  a 
lower  level  of  productivity  than  it  is  today.  This  dovmward  trend  will 
not  be  accelerated  by  the  war,  but  perhaps  due  to  labor  shortages  will 
be  retarded.  At  the  end  of  I9I4I4  the  forest  area  of  this  region  will  be 
less  able  to  support  the  war  and  sustain  the  peace  which  follows  than 
it  is  today.  Efforts  to  bring  better  practices  into  the  woods  should 
not  be  delayed.  The  virar  effort  will  be  helped  and  not  impeded  by  good 
forest  practice  and  the  ability  of  our  forests  to  contribute  to  post-v/ar 
reconstruction  mil  be  further  enhanced. 

Fire  Situation. 

The  loss  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  movement  of 
other  manpov^er  away  from  the  forested  areas  greatly  increase  the  fire 
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problem.  In  an  effort  to  offset  this,  there  has  developed  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  develop  a  decidod  intensification  in  forest  fire  control  prac¬ 
tices.  Additional  federal  funds  have  been  made  available  by  special 
emergency  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year  for  the  protection 
from  forest  fire  of  areas  considered  critical  or  of  strategic  importance 
to  the  conduct  of  the  v/ar.  In  addition  to  this,  the  states  are  intensif^^- 
ing  their  forest  fire  control  activities  through  the  areas  under  organized 
protection  and  are  also  intensifying  their  state-v:ide  forest  fire  preven¬ 
tion  educational  activities.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  their  in¬ 
tensified  forest  fire  prevention  and  control  activities,  because  of  the 
war  emergency,  v/ill  result  in  permanent  increases  in  funds  for  state-wide 
forest  fire  control.  This  will  entail  more  carefully  prepared  plans  and 
more  adequate  administration  of  fire  control  work  including,  in  tho  case 
of  some  states,  extension  of  organized  protection  to  areas  not  now  being 
protected. 

Post-War  Situation. 

The  post-war  period  will  find  a  big  backlog  of  forest  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work.  Activities  which  will  call  for  intensified  efforts  include 
certain  public  land  acquisition,  reforestation,  timber  stand  improvement 
work,  hazard  removal  and  more  efficient  and  com.plete  fire  m.anagement  of 
National  Forests  and  cooperation  with  state  and  private  interests.  Post¬ 
war  plans  may  call  for  new  National  Forests  or  extensions  to  existing  ones 
and  greatly  expanded  State  Forests  with  state  legislation  and  finances  to 
m.anage  the  land.  Land  policies  for  each  state  are  urgently  needed. 

The  trend  is  towards  the  use  of  more  vrood  for  plastics,  fuel  and 
substitutes  for  non— renewable  resources.  (This  is  or  will  be  a  reversal 
of  past  trends.)  This  trend  will  require  that  all  coraraercially  valuable 
forest  land  be  placed  under  management  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  forest 
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lands  should  be  made  to  produce  to  the  maximum  virith  the  long-range  ob¬ 
jective  of  easing  the  burden  on  marginal  farm  lands  and  our  non-renewable 
resources. 

The  major  forestry  needs  stimulated  by  the  war  seem  to  call  for  - 
(l)  continuation  and  expansion  of  effective  fire  control,  (2)  increases 
in  public  ownership  of  not  only  depleted  lands  but  also  of  old  grovv-th 
and  second  grovrbh  timber  stands,  (3)  increased  planting  programs  to  as¬ 
sure  placing  denuded  lands  in  productive  condition^  and  ([|)  a  system  of 
public  regulation  of  cutting  practices  to  protect  our  second  growth 
forests  of  the  present  and  future,  and  to  prevent  our  few  remaining 
virgin  stands  from  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  non-productivity. 

Measures  which  will  help  accomplish  these  needs  include: 

1,  Better  delinquent  tax  laws  in  some  states. 

2.  Extension  of  classification  of  wildlands  and  more  adequate 
zoning  laws, 

3*  Authority  to  improve  forest  conditions  and  practices  on 
lands  regardless  of  ownership. 

1)..  Cooperative  woodland  owners*  management  and  marketing 
associations . 

VIII.  What  is  Ahead  in  Farm  Technology? 

Some  changes  in  farming  techniques  by  individual  farmers  will  in¬ 
crease  total  production  of  crops  in  19Uh»  The  selection  of  hi^er  yield¬ 
ing  varieties  or  strains  of  crops,  the  use  of  improved  methods  Of  handl¬ 
ing  crops,  and  the  use  of  high  protein  roughage  for  growing  livestock  are 
some  of  the  changes  which  will  be  employed. 

Improved  Cereal  Crops . 

The  use  of  hybrid  seed  corn  has  been  increasing  the  past  several 
years,  but  the  need  for  more  corn  in  19^U  will  influence  all  farmers  in 
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the  Corn  Belt  to  use  the  highest  yielding  strains. 

Vickland  oats  is  another  example  of  an  improved  variety  that  is 
gaining  in  acreage.  It  is  very  much  higher  yielding  in  the  areas  where 
it  is  adapted,  has  a  stiffer  strav/  and  is  better  adapted  to  harvesting 
with  a  combine  than  any  variety  yet  developed. 

Other  improved  varieties  of  crops  have  been  developed,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  higher  yields,  disease  and  insect  resistance.  The  acreage 
will  increase  as  fast  as  seed  becomes  available  to  more  farmers. 

Improved  Forage  Crops. 

Two  natural  selections  of  brome  grass  have  proved  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  strains  tested  in  the  Corn  Belt.  All  available  seed  is 
being  used  for  seed  increase  so  that  distribution  can  be  made  to  farmers 
in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  A  strain  of  early  timothy  developed  in 
Ohio  is  being  increased  for  use  in  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Rye  grass 
from  Europe,  orchard  grass,  red  fescue,  crested  wheat  grass,  and  others 
are  being  increased  and  will  take  their  places  in  the  war  production  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  acreage  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  is  being  expanded.  It  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  pasture  type  legume  relatively  new  in  the  United  States,  adapted 
to  acid  soils  low  in  available  fertility,  although  it  produces  higher 
yields  of  higher  quality  forage  with  adequate  calcium  and  the  other  es¬ 
sential  plant  foods.  In  preliminary  performance  tests,  it  has  been  es- 
taolished  in  pure  seedings  and  in  bluegrass  for  pasture  improvement.  It 
may  be  able  to  do  in  the  short  seasons  of  the  north  what  Korean  lespedeza 
does  further  south. 

Native  summer  grasses  such  as  big  and  little  bluestem,  Canada  wild 
rye  and  others  are  being  improved  by  selection.  Cultural  methods  (such 
as  rate,  depth  and  time  of  seeding),  and  seed  processing  are  bringing 
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these  grasses  into  use  in  areas  and  on  soils  not  adapted  to  cultivated 
spring  grasses.  The  proper  balance  of  cultivated  grasses  and  native 
grass  increases  the  length  of  grazing  season  materially,  and  thereby 
increases  the  production  of  beef  and  milk. 

By  I9UU  more  farmers  will  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  these  im¬ 
proved  strains  of  forage  crops,  more  seed  will  be  available,  and  more 
acres  will  be  grown. 

Soil  Conservation  Practices. 

The  widespread  use  of  such  simple  production  conservation  practices 
as  contour  tillage,  strip  cropping,  plow  terraces,  grassed  waterways, 
stubble  mulch  tillage  and  others  increases  crop  production  immediately. 
Many  acres  of  these  practices  were  started  in  19U3j  and  the  increase 
in  I9UU  is  expected  to  be  still  greater.  The  increased  emphasis  of  the 
AAA  program  on  spread  of  conservation  practices  will  contribute  to  this 
expansion. 

In  Illinois  actual  farm  records  kept  of  farmers  under  the  guidance 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  show  a  saving  of  I9  cents  per  acre  in  la¬ 
bor  costs  and  9  cents  per  acre  in  power  and  machinery  costs  in  favor  of 
contour  farming  as  compared  to  the  conventional  method  of  up-and-down-hill 
farming.  This  saving  was  accompanied  by  an  average  increase  of  7*7  bu¬ 
shels  per  acre  in  corn  yields  on  the  contoured  fields, 

Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  i'.h.nnesota  conducted  yield  tests  under  the 
supervision  of  research  leaders  on  farm.s  and  also  reported  significant 
increase  attributed  to  contour  tillage  operations. 

Changes  in  Land  Use. 

I/bch  of  the  land  now  under  cultivation  and  subject  to  severe  ero¬ 
sion  should  be  converted  to  pasture  and  made  to  produce  more  meat  and 
livestock  products.  The  productivity  of  such  land  has  been  lowered  by 
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overcropping  and  loss  of  top  soil.  Crop  yields  are  too  low  lor  profit¬ 
able  cultivation,  but  by  the  use  of  lime,  fertilizer,  and  improved  strains 
of  grasses  and  legumes,  high  yields  of  forage  can  oe  obtained. 

Changes  in  the  Use  Intensity  of  Crop  Land. 

Level  land  subject  to  little  or  no  erosion  ivill  be  used  intensively 
to  grow  corn,  beans  and  other  high  feed  value  crops,  Grov/ing  such  crops 
continuously  on  such  land  for  the  duration  with  proper  fertilization  will 
not  seriously  deplete  the  productivity  of  the  land.  It  is  on  such  land 
that  increased  production  can  be  attained  by  increased  acreage  of  crops 
as  well  as  by  the  use  of  higher  yielding  strains  or  varieties  of  crops. 

This  change  in  intensity  in  use  of  crop  land  is  noticeable  this  year,  end 
by  1 9J|i|  this  change  in  program  will  be  in  full  use. 

Pasture  Improvement. 

More  livestock  and  livestock  products  can  be  produced  on  improved, 
well-managed  pastures.  Observations  by  farmers,  supported  by  research- 
data,  indicate  the  land  not  suited  to  continuous  cultivation  (Land  Classes 
IV,  V,  VI  and  VII )  will  produce  more  total  feed  units  when  properly  managed 
and  improved.  This  additional  forage  can  be  secured  on  land  subject  to 
serious  erosion  under  cultivation  with  only  insignificant  soil  losses. 

On  the  basis  of  increases  to  be  expected  by  pasture  improvement,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  pasture  land  in  the  eight  states  in  this  region  would 
provide  summer  grazing  for  [4., 766,000  more  animals. 

Changes  in  Feeding  Practices. 

If  these  desirable  land  use  conversions  are  to  be  generally  adopted 
by  farmers,  there  must  also  be  a  change  in  established  feeding  habits.  More 
livestock  must  be  put  on  the  market  from  a  roughage  ration  v/ith  very  little 
or  no  grain  at  all.  This  will  not  produce  the  highly  finished  carcasses 
many  farmers  now  pride  themselves  upon  producing,  but  it  vmll  materially 
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lessen  the  manpower  required  to  maintain  a  high  volume  of  rough- 
age  consuming  livestock,  and  will  return  more  total  food  nutrients 
from  our  farm  resources. 

Such  a  change  in  feeding  habits  is  likely  to  become  necessary 
during  1 9)|)| .  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  there  will  be  enough 
grain  available  to  supply  the  requirements  of  customary  rations  for 
the  greatly  increased  livestock  numbers  on  hand.  In  addition,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cereal  grains  for  direct  human  consumption  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  materially  by  19hh,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount 
available  for  stock  feed. 

To  assist  in  making  the  land  use  conversions  necessary  to  meet 
expanding  production  goals,  in  adjusting  livestock  rations  to  most 
efficiently  utilize  larger  quantities  of  roughage,  in  producing  more 
feed  units  with  less  labor,  every  facility  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  State  Colleges,  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  local  groups  such 
as  the  soil  conservation  districts,  must  be  focused  effectively  upon 
the  individual  farm  plans  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  region. 
Short-cuts  and  Labor  Saving  Practices. 

Some  farmers  are  able  to  tal:e  care  of  three  or  four  times  more 
livestock  and  crops  per  man  than  others.  Arrangements  of  buildings  and 
handy  gadgets  for  feeding  and  care  of  livestock  account  for  some  of 
these  differences.  Labor  saving  machinery  on  the  farm  and  in  the  field 
are  important  in  increasing  output  per  man,  but  short-cuts  and  full 
utilization  of  the  labor  saving  machinery  is  necessary. 

The  number  of  terraces  it  has  been  possible  to  construct  in  any 
area  has  been  generally  limited  by  the  lack  of  terracing  machines  and 
heavy  tractors  to  pull  them.  Within  the  last  two  years  a  technique 
has  been  developed  that  permits  terrace  construction  with  a  plow 
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(tractor  or  horse-drawn).  The  result  will  be  a  great  many  more  terraces 
constructed  wholly  with  ordinary  equipment  that  is  available  on  every 
farm. 

If  the  utilization  of  greater  quantities  of  roughages  outlined 
above  is  to  become  a  fact,  it  means  additional  fencing.  Electric  fenc¬ 
ing  meets  this  need  with  great  economics  in  both  material  and  labor. 

One  of  the  worst  weaknesses  of  electric  fencing  has  been  the  tendency 
of  weeds  and  grass  to  grow  up  through  it  and  XU)  short  it.  To  remove 
this  growth  meant  hand  mowing  between  the  posts.  Under  the  newest  tech¬ 
niques,  the  fence  is  mounted  on  posts  set  at  a  Ij.5-d,egree  angle  in  the 
ground.  This  permits  a  farmer  to  clip  underneath  the  wire  with  a  horse- 
drawn  mower  at  great  saving  in  time  and  labor. 

In  the  large  grain  and  soybean  producing  sections  the  combine 
harvester  has  saved  a  tremendous  amount  of  labor.  This  saving  was  often 
at  the  expense  of  additional  labor  required  to  disk  in  the  soybean  straw 
spread  by  the  combine  before  the  new  crop  of  wheat  could  be  seeded.  It 
has  been  found  that  by  following  the  combine  directly  with  a  grain  drill, 
the  new  seed  can  be  drilled  in  the  clean  swath  back  of  the  cutter  bar 
on  the  combine. 
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IX.  What  Will  Be  the  Farm  Tenure  Situation^' 


In  I9U0  about  1,673*000  farmers  were  operating  in  the  eight  states 
of  the  North  Central  Region.  Of  these  farmers,  32  per  cent  were  full 
tenants,  12  per  cent  were  part  owners,  and  56  per  cent  were  full  owners. 
Included  in  their  farms  were  215*150,600  acres  of  land.  About  h3 
cent  was  operated  under  lease  by  full  tenants  and  part  owners.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  operated  by  the  owner,  either  full-owner  or  part-o-wner  opera¬ 
tors.  The  average  size  of  farm  in  the  Region  was  128  acres.  Farms 
operated  by  full  tenants  averaged  ll;6  acres;  by  part  owners,  193  acres; 
and  by  full  owners,  103  acres-.  About  2142,700  farm  operators  in  the 
Region  reported  working  more  than  100  days  off  their  farms  in  1939*  Of 
these,  67  per  cent  were  full  owners,  seven  per  cent  were  part  owners, 
and  26  per  cent  were  full  tenants. 

The  above  statistics  on  tenure  for  the  Region  are  readily  avail¬ 
able.  Tvra  points  need  re-emphasis,  however,  since  they  are  not  too 
commonly  considered  in  the  development  of  our  agricultural  policies  and 
programs • 

First,  many  farmers  in  the  Region  have  been  part-time  farmers. 
These  farmers,  usually  on  small  units,  attempt  to  supplement  their  in¬ 
come  by  work  on  other  farms,  in  forests,  or  in  nearby  industry/-.  These 
farmers  should  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Region,  and  war  production  and  post-war  programs  should  give  attention 
to  their  peculiar  problems. 

Second,  part-owner  operation  (part  of  the  land  in  an  operating 
unit  is  owned  and  part  is  leased),  has  been  an  important  method  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  Midwest.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  farm  operators  are  part  own¬ 
ers.  Farms  of  part  owners  are  larger  and  have  better  land  than  the 
farms  of  either  full  owners  or  full  tenants.  Almost  all  the  farms  in 
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the  Region  nre  family-sized  farms,  but  the  capacities  of  farm  families 
are  different  and  even  during  the  life  of  one  faxaily  its  capacity  varies 
widely.  The  size  of  farm  business  should  be  flexible  enough  so  that,  as 
the  farm  family  grows  into  peak  productivity  -  the  farmer  becomes  experi¬ 
enced  and  the  children  become  old  enough  to  help  with  farm  work  -  the  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  expanded.  Also,  the  size  of  business  may  have  to  be  reduced 
as  the  family  grows  older.  Part-owner  operation  offers  flexibility  in 
size  of  business  and  at  the  same  time  affords  some  of  the  security  of 
ownership.  Agricultural  policies  and  programs  must  recognize  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  farm  family  and  strive  to  make  it  easier  for  that  family  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  size  of  its  business  accordingly.  The  experience 
of  part  owners  should  be  helpful  in  the  development  of  those  policies  and 
programs . 

IThat  e^re  the  significant  trends  in  tenure  since  19U0  and  what  may  we 
expect  by  the  end  of  19^4i|-? 

Changes  in  Ownership  of  Land. 

From  I9U0  to  June  1,  19h3,  'the  ownership  of  lauid  has  generally 
changed  from  unwilling  owners  to  willing  o^mers.  Insurance  companies, 
banks,  estates,  retired  farmers,  cjid  farmers  ready  to  retire  are  decreas¬ 
ing  their  holdings.  For  inst.ance,  between  January  1,  I9U2  and  April  1, 
19h3,  there  were  3,93^  tracts  of  land  transferred  in  20  sample  counties 
in  the  Region,  Owner-operators  end  tenants  bought  l,ll6  more  of  these 
tracts  than  were  sold  by  other  owner-operators.  Non-farmors,  including 
corporations  and  estates,  sold  1,55^™'°^'©  tracts  than  were  bought  by  other 
non-farmers.  In  addition,  a  number  of  the  non-farmers  purchasing  land  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  the  land  purchased,  (See  following  table.) 

The  new  owners  are  predominantly  persons  with  an  interest  in  operat¬ 
ing  the  land,  or  at  least  holding  the  land  for  a  considerable  period  in  the 
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Classification  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  all  land 
transferred  in  20  Midwest  Counties  l/ 
January/  1,  19^2  to  April  1,  19h3* 


Class 

Tracts 

Sold 

Tracts 

Bought 

Difference 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Oiwner-operators  and 
other  farmers 

813 

1929 

1116 

Non-farmers  (includes  estates 
and  corporations) 

2686 

1132 

-155U 

Unclassified  2/ 

U37 

875 

U38 

Total 

3936 

3936 

- 

l/  Clinton,  Knox  and  Logan  Counties,  Illinois;  Grant,  Jennings, 
Knox,  Noble  and  Rush  Counties,  Indiana;  Cedar,  Clarke  and 
Crawford  Counties,  Iowa;  Audrain,  Harrison,  Lawrence,  Nodaway 
and  Pemiscot  Counties,  Missouri;  Darke,  Medina,  Madison  and 
Muskingum  Counties,  Ohio. 

Represents  buyers  and  sellers  who  were  not  known  locally,  a 
major  proportion  of  whom  are  non-farmers. 

Source:  Land  Market  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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future  -  such  as  farmers,  rural  non-farmers,  urban  investors  with  pre¬ 
vious  ovmership  experience,  and  part-time  farmers.  In  the  last  half 
of  19lj-3  and  1 9)|)|,  a  major  portion  of  the  unwilling  ovcaers  will  have  sold 
their  land.  More  people  vxill  buy  land  as  a  hedge  against  inflation; 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  land  purchases  for  resale  profit  will 
take  place.  By  1 9i|)|  some  land  will  be  ovraed  by  individuals  whose  peace¬ 
time  business  was  a  ’h'/ar  casualty"  -  such  as  garage  and  filling  station 
operators.  At  the  close  of  the  war  many  of  these  owners  will  want  to 
get  their  money  out  of  land  for  use  in  their  former  business. 

In  1 9) I ) I ,  owner-operators  will  own  more  land  than  was  in  the  hands 
of  owner-operators  in  19^0,  but  the  increase  in  19U3  und  19^4-  will  not 
be  as  great  as  betv/een  I9U0  und  19U2.  In  19l\h,  u  considerable  number  of 
industrial  workers  will  purchase  what  they  consider  post-war  security  in 
the  form  of  a  little  piece  of  land.  Some  of  these  tracts  will  be  close 
enough  to  industrial  jobs  to  permit  part-time  operation  during  the  war 
(shortage  of  food  supply  will  also  encourage  this  type  of  purchase). 
Changes  in  Operators. 

Net  changes  in  the  composition  of  land  operators  will  not  be  large 
between  now  and  19U4«  Sinco  I9U0,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  land  operated  under  lease.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  individual  farm  changes  -  moro  farmers  are  retiring,  more 
are  changing  to  a  different  farm,  and  more  are  starting  to  farm.  If  we 
look  at  any  one  side  of  these  changes,  we  are  apt  to  become  unduly 
frightened  as  we  did  in  the  fail  of  1914-2  whan  we  looked  at  the  large 
number  of  farm  auctions.  In  the  spring  of  1914-3  we  find  that  other  farm¬ 
ers  have  taken  over  the  land,  livestock  and  machinery.  There  probably 
is  less  land  not  in  use  in  1914-3  than  there  was  in  1914-2.  In  Clarke  County, 
Iowa,  only  one  tract  of  land  had  not  been  leased  by  April  1,  19i.|.3* 
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New-'Farmers 5  One  reason  why  all  the  land  is  in  use  in  19U3j  even 
though  there  were  many  farmers  retiring  in  19^42,  is  that  many  individuals 
are  operating  farms  in  19^3  ’^ho  did  not  operate  farms  in  19^42 .  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  in  Region  3  (fivo  Corn  Belt  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri),  made  more  than  2,677  loans  to 
new  farm  operators  between  October  19^2  and  May  19U3*  A  more  detailed 
analysis  was  made  of  86  of  these  new  operators  in  10  counties.  Of  these, 
6l  had  been  farm  laborers  in  19^2  and  25  had  been  working  in  urban  areas. 
All  of  them  had  a  nmnber  of  years  of  farm  experience.  Of  the  6l  who 
were  farm  laborers  in  19U2,  10  had  operated  farms  in  the  past.  Of  the 
25  who  had  been  working  in  urban  areas,  11  had  operated  farms  in  the 
past.  Seven  of  the  nev«r  operators  b'.^came  owner-operators,  10  rented  from 
relatives,  and  the  rest  rented  in  the  usual  manner.  Sixteen  of  the  new 
operators  were  between  19  and  25  years  of  age,  14.5  between  26  and  38,  and 
25  were  39  years  old  or  over.  The  farms  which  the  new  operators  moved 
on  to  averaged  I30  acres  with  8U  acres  of  crop  land.  In  all  but  one  of 
the  counties  the  average  size  of  the  new  borrower’s  farm  was  smaller 
than  the  average  size  in  the  county,  but  the  crop  acres  were  about  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  county.  There  were,  of  course,  many  reasons  v^hy 
these  new  operators  picked  19U3  to  start  farming.  Expectation  of  high 
farm  income  was  good.  National  policy  encouraged  anyone  with  experience 
in  agriculture  to  do  his  utmost  to  produce  food.  Some  farm  operators 
leased  part  of  their  land  to  a  good  farm  laborer  and  helped  that  laborer 
get  started  by  making  feed  and  machinery  available.  In  return,  the  new 
operator  would  share  labor  with  the  landlord.  In  general,  the  new  opera¬ 
tors  had  been  better  than  average  farm  laborers  and  had  possibilities 
of  being  among  the  better  than  average  farm  operators. 
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The  new  farmers  in  19^3  who  have  been  assisted  by  the  Farm  Secur¬ 
ity  Administration  are,  by  no  means,  all  of  the  now  farmers.  Many  do  not 
need  financial  assistance,  or  can  secure  such  assistaSJce  from  other  lend¬ 
ing  agencies.  County  officials  and  lending  agency  representatives  indicated 
that  they  had  received  large  numbers  of  inquiries  concerning  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  starting  to  farm.  Many  of  these  Inquiries  were  from  people  in 
poorer  agricultural  areas  and  from  urban  areas.  There  will  be  no  shortage 
of  farm  operators  by  the  end  of  19^4* 

Increased  Mobility  of  Farm  Operators;  Another  reason  why  all  the 
land  is  in  use  in  1943  is  that  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  operators 
moving  from  one  farm  to  another,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  size  and  type  of 
farm  which  will  fully  employ  their  family.  To  get  a  picture  of  this  mobili¬ 
ty,  all  tenure  changes  between  1942  and  1943  were  obtained  in  Clarke  County, 
Iowa.  In  this  county  there  were  changes  in  tenure  on  37^  tracts  of  land. 

Of  the  tenure  changes  on  37^  tracts  of  land  in  Clarice  County  between  1942 
and  1943,  69  involved  a  change  in  both  owner  and  operator;  46,  a  change  in 
ownership  only;  and  26I,  a  change  in  operator  only. 

Tenants  replaced  tenants  on  182  tracts.  Nineteen  of  these  replace¬ 
ments  were  accompanied  by  a  change  in  cr/mership.  Owner-operators  replaced 
tenants  on  104  tracts.  Eighteen  owner-operators  in  1943  bought  the  land 
they  had  been  renting  in  1942.  Thirty-six  bought  land  leased  to  another 
tenant  in  1942.  Fifty  began  operating  land  previously  ovned  by  them  but 
leased  by  a  tenant  in  1942.  This  latter  group  includes  landlords  who  either 
had  difficulty  finding  a  tenant  in  1943  or  who  wanted  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  farm.  Some  of  these  tracts  will  be  operated  with  hired 
labor  in  1943«  Tenants  replaced  owner-operators  on  52  tracts.  Of  these, 

47  of  the  1942  OY/ner-operators  continued  as  owners  in  1943  and  leased  the 
land  to  a  tenant.  Five  tracts  were  sold  by  the  1942  ovirner-operator  and  the 
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new  ovmer  leased  the  land  to  a  tenant  in  These  five  tradts  were 

full  units  averaging  nearly  tvfice  the  size  of  the  average  farm  unit  in 
the  county.  Ovraer-operators  replaced  ovmer-operators  on  nine  tracts. 
These  tracts  were  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  county  and  their 
purchase  represents  mainly  additions  to  existing  farm  units.  Owner- 
operators  in  19^2  discontinued  operation  on  a  total  of  6l  tracts.  In 
the  main  this  represents  a  group  of  operators  who  are  reducing  the  size 
of  their  operations  or  retiring.  Some  of  those  retiring  were  passing 
the  operation  of  the  farm  on  to  a  relative. 

Changes  in  Types  of  Lease s . 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  cliange  in  the  types  of  leases 
and  leasing  arrangements  since  The  cash  rents  have  gone  up  some, 

and  in  some  cases  the  landlord’s  share  has  been  increased.  Both  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants  received  a  much  greater  return  in  19^2  than  in  191-I-0* 
Leases  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  predominantly  for  one  year,  but  in  some 
areas  and  in  some  groups  of  farmers,  attempts  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  lease  from  three  to  five  years.  The  F.S.A.  County 
Supervisors  have  been  especially  active  in  this  respect.  In  19U3  "the 
F.S.A.  Supervisors  are  finding  that  neither  the  tenant  nor  the  operator 
wants  a  lease  for  more  than  one  year.  Many  longer  term  leases  are  be¬ 
ing  changed  to  one-year  leases.  The  main  reason  why  tenants  did  not 
want  longer  leases  was  that  they  did  not  want  to  commit  themselves  for 
a  long  period  in  view  of  the  future  uncertainty.  A  few  labor-share 
leases  are  appearing  in  part  of  the  Corn  Belt.  In  these  leases  the 
landlord  furnishes  the  land,  livestock  and  machinery,  and  gets  two-thirds 
of  the  income.  The  tenant  furnishes  the  labor,  and  sometimes  the  power, 
and  gets  one-third  of  the  income.  This  type  of  lease  may  become  more 
common  by  19^1-.  even  though  it  affords  somewhat  less  security  to  the 
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operator  than  he  would  have  under  the  more  common  leasing  arrangements. 

By  its  use,  good  hired  labor  crji  be  given  an  interest  in  farming  and  kept 
on  tho  farm.  Also,  new  operators  will  be  tempted  to  use  this  type  of 
lease  as  livestock  and  machinery  become  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Tenure  of  Farm  Labor. 

The  tenure  of  farm  laborers  will  be  much  improved  between  19U0 
and  19)|l|.  lYages  will  have  increased.  More  laborers  can  be  used  than 
are  available.  Farm  laborers  will  be  sure  of  a  job  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  As  previously  pointed  out,  many  will  become  farm  operators. 
Farmers  will  attempt  to  hold  their  hired  labor  by  organizing  their  farms 
so  as  to  provide  year-around  employment. 

A  much  smaller  proportion  of  hired  labor  will  be  single  men  in 
19i4i-i-  than  in  19^0*  More  married  men  are  available  for  farm  labor  in 
19h3  than  there  are  housing  facilities.  Farmers  will  try  to  make  the 
maximum  use  of  housing  facilities  to  house  the  families  of  married  hired 
labor.  An  incre8.se  in  the  number  of  houses  on  a  unit  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  business  which  v\rill  insure  a  fulltime  job 
for  the  extra  families. 

After  the  war,  farm  labor  should  have  somewhat  more  security  of 
tenure  than  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past.  The  farmer  should  do  his  part 
by  making  a  fulltime  job  for  the  farm  laborer.  Farm  laborers  should 
have  the  privileges  of  a  social  security  program. 

Summary  of  Significant  Tenure  Changes  Between  19^4.0  and  1 9J|1| , 

1.  Almost  complete  disappearance  of  unwilling  land  owners. 

2.  An  increase  in  o-'mers  anticipating  speculative  profits  from 
resale  (particularly  in  19U3  and  I9I1U  if  income  taxes  and 
other  forms  of  land  market  controls  are  not  increased  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  prevent  inflation  of  land  values). 

3.  A  small  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  operators. 
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i;.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  small  tracts  owned  by  industrial 
workers  who  plan  to  ride  out  any  post-war*  depression  as  sub¬ 
sistence  or  part-time  farmers. 

5.  Increased  number  of  individual  operators  changing  farms » 

6.  Slight  increase  in  the  average  size  of  farms  but  considerable 
change  in  the  individuals  included  in  the  different  size 
groups , 

7.  Lease  contracts  drawn  for  shorter  time  periods, 

8.  Increase  in  labor  share  leases. 

9.  Increased  proportion  of  hired  farm  labor  performed  by  married 
men  and  their  families. 

Meaning  of  Farm  Tenure  in  the  Development  of  Post-YiTar  Policies 
and  Programs, 

Farm  tenure  is  the  term  we  apply  to  all  the  various  methods  by 
which  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  hold  rights  to  use  and  re¬ 
ceive  income  from  farms.  As  such,  it  has  no  significance  in  itself. 

It  attaches  importance  only  when  the  methods  used  to  hold  the  rights  to 
land  use  and  land  income  interfere  or  facilitate  the  real  ends  of  agri¬ 
culture,  such  as  producing  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  agricultural  product 
needed,  increasing  the  standard  of  living  and  the  security  of  the  farm 
family,  and  conserving  the  natural  resources.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
many  of  our  farm  tenure  arrangements  vri.ll  interfere  now  and  in  the 
future  With  the  development  of  a  desirable  agricultural  economy.  Sound 
policies  and  programs  on  the  follov/ing  subjects  should  minimize  some 
of  the  farm  tenure  obstacles. 

1,  Inflation  control,  especially  in  land  values. 

2.  Debt  adjustment  and  mortgage  insurance  to  minimize  fore¬ 
closures  in  the  event  we  have  lower  price  and  income  levels 
after  the  war. 
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3.  Programs  to  aid  farm  laborers  to  become  farm  operators 
and  farm  operators  to  become  fe.rm  oimers. 

i|.  Programs  ■'.vhich  aid  farm  operators  to  adjust  the  size  of 
their  business  to  the  size  of  their  faiaily. 

5.  The  place  of  subsistence  or  part-time  farmers  following 
the  war. 

6.  Job  security  for  farm  laborers. 

7.  Retirement  programs  for  farm  operators. 

X.  The  Rural  Health  Situation. 

By  the  end  of  19^44-  we  can  expect  the  number  of  doctors  and  den¬ 
tists  available  to  families  located  in  rural  areas  to  be  only  slightly 
less  than  in  19U5«  Early  in  19U3  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  medical  professions  found  that  a  number  of  doctors  enlisting 
from  rural  areas  on  a  percentage  basis  had  met  or  exceeded  their  quotas 
and,  therefore,  by  agreement  arranged  not  to  accept  any  additional  doctors 
or  dentists  from  rural  areas  for  enlistment  unless  they  could  be  replaced 
by  older  doctors  or  by  doctors  for  physical  reasons  not  acceptable  for 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  In  general,  medical  doctors  serving  rural 
families  are  now  called  upon  to  serve  JOO  families  or  more  per  physician. 
This  is  twice  as  many  families  as  will  be  able  to  receive  full  medical  at¬ 
tention.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  effective  service  from 
physicians . 

For  example,  in  one  typical  county  there  were  listed  a  total  of  35 
resident  physicians;  7  of  these  were  not  in  practice  due  to  old  age  or  other 
disability,  7  had  entered  the  armed  forces,  one  was  a  full-time  health  doc¬ 
tor  rendering  no  families  practice.  This  left  20  practicing  physicians. 
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Two  of  this  20  were  classified  as  full-time  surgeons  or  specialists 
and  therefore  not  available  to  families  for  regular  home  and  office  serv 
ice.  Eleven  of  these  doctors  were  over  65  years  of  age  and  capable  of 
rendering  total  service  equivalent  to  four  full-time  practicing  physici¬ 
ans.  This  left  the  equivalent  number  of  effective  private  practitioners 
of  11  medical  doctors.  Taking  the  total  population  into  consideration, 
each  of  these  physicians  would  be  called  upon  to  serve  2,700  persons. 
Inasmuch  as  townspeople  in  this  area  are  closer  to  the  physicians,  they 
would,  by  virtue  of  location,  receive  more  service.  The  equivalent  of 
one  physician  would  be  available  for  each  3>600  rural  persons.  This  is 
considered  fairly  representative  of  a  good  agricultural  area  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  an  influx  of  industrial  v/orkers. 

There  were  less  than  one-half  as  many  dentists  available  for  serv 
ices  to  the  rural  people. 

Approximately  twice  as  many  doctors  and  dentists  are  required 
for  complete  health  service  in  rural  areas  as  are  available,  as  of 
June  1,  19^3*  Under  these  conditions,  early  treatment  of  health  situa¬ 
tions  is  difficult  for  rural  families  to  obtain.  Many  observations 
have  been  made  indicating  that  families  have  come  to  physicians'  offices 
finding  the  offices  too  crovfded,  and  were  unable  to  await  their  turn 
to  receive  service.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  transportation  facilities, 
rural  families  are  now  requesting  more  home  calls  than  heretofore.  Doc¬ 
tors  find  those  home  calls  difficult  to  service,  because  of  lack  of 
time,  even  though  they  have  transportation  available.  By  the  end  of 
I9I4I1.  we  can  expect  the  health  situation  in  strictly  rural  areas  to  be¬ 
come  progressively  more  acute.  Assignment  of  additional  doctors  or 
dentists  in  rural  areas  has  been  next  to  impossible. 
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The  situation  may  be  relieved  during  the  war  period  through  the 
establis’ranent  of  certain  health  centers  where  doctors  may  meet  fcanilies 
for  office  calls  and  devote  time  to  these  centers  in  rotation. 

This  problem  will  need  careful  planning  to  locate  doctors  in 
neoded  areas  in  the  post-war  period  and  attention  be  given  to  methods 
of  paynient  for  service  in  order  that  physicians  so  located  may  receive 
incomes  high  enough  to  justify  their  remaining  to  serve  these  families. 

The  first  effect  of  the  reduced  number  of  doctors  in  rural  areas 
is  beginning  to  show  in  on  increased  infant  death  rate.  This  may  be 
overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  increased  use  ox*  trained  nurses, 
particularly  married  nurses  wherever  they  con  be  located  and  made  avail¬ 
able  in  these  rural  areas,  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  remaining 
physicians  as  a  means  of  conserving  physicio.ns’  time  and  extending  their 
services . 
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